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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Current notes on the movement of the contemporary world of art—With a series of 
engravings of representative canvases. 


HAT ‘‘schools’’ of art sometimes crop 
up in unexpected places is shown by 
the newly achieved prominence of the 

Glasgow artists whose work was a feature of 
the recent exposition in St. Louis. Hitherto 
we have generally supposed that the chief 
products of the Scottish city were coal 
smoke, cotton thread, and unsuccessful com- 


petitors for the America’s Cup ; but it seems 
that it has also a really remarkable coterie 
of painters. A few of these men—of whom 
Whitelaw Hamilton, James Guthrie, and E. 
A. Hornel are among the leaders—have ex- 
hibited at the London Academy and the 

-aris Salon, but they have found their chief 
artistic affinity in Munich, where in the last 





‘The Magdalen of the Grotto.”’ 


From the painting by Jean Mare Nattier, 
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‘*The Two Orphans.” 


painting by Laura Le Rouz. 
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‘*The Connoisseur.” 


From the painting by Georyes Cain. 


few years their work has come to be rated 


highly.. The collection they sent to St. 
Louis—which included more than a hundred 
pictures—is said to be by far the best and 
largest exhibit they have ever made. 

Since the removal of the duty upon works 
of art, there have been numerous artistic 
incursions of this sort into the financially 
fertile fields of America—some of which in- 
cursions have been commercially successful, 


others probably failures. On the whole, 
although our native artists may not entirely 
relish this particular phase of foreign com- 
petition, they should not be resented. 

* * * * 

THE fact that Alexander Harrison re- 
ceived only a second class medal at the 
international art exhibition recently held 
in Berlin can scarcely be regarded as a 
slighting of the famous American marine 
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‘© A Cheerless Christmas.” 


From the painting by Nicolas Frangois Tassaert. 


- painter. It seems that the award of pre- 
miums was not upon the lavish scale com- 
mon on such occasions. ‘There were only 
four medals of the first class, and they 
would not ‘‘ go around,’’ even with the 
stars of the very first magnitude. Harri- 
son’s work was appreciated and admired 


by the public, the critics, and, above all, by 
the omniscient and omnipotent Kaiser ; and 
le received a prize equal to Boldini’s, whose 
colossal ‘* Massacre of Nesle’’ made a sensa- 
tional success. 

We have spoken of Harrison as a marine 
painter, for the sea shore has long been his 
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“Saint Cecilia.” 


From the painting by Lionel Royer. 


favorite field ; but the most important of his 
recent works is in a very different line. 
This is the huge ‘‘In Arcadia,’’ whose un- 
clad nymphs astonished not a few beholders 
at the World’s Fair in 1893, and elicited 
the comment that ‘‘ Marrison was born in 
Philadelphia, but he’s lived in Paris a long 


time.’’ The canvas in question formed part 
of his exhibit in Berlin. 


IN the literary world of today there is an 
intense eagerness for personal gossip about 


famous men of letters. Authors are com- 
pelled to inform the public how they 
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‘“ The Favorite.” 


From the painting by Mlle. F. Charderon. 
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‘*Youth Led by Love." 


From the painting by Edouard Bisson—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St., New Yi rk. 
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“ Aida.” 


From the painting by Joseph Coomans, 


achieved their past successes, to describe 
their methods of work and the details of their 


daily lives. Itseems as if the same tendency 
is invading the art world. In the Walker 
Art Gallery of Minneapolis a prominent 
place was recently accorded to a palette 
that was once Rosa Bonheur’s. It is said 
to have been the one used, forty years ago, 
in painting her famous ‘‘ Horse Fair.”’ 
The paint smeared bit of wood may be of 


interest asa relic, but it is hard to see how 
real artistic importance can attach to it. 
% x x % 

AN American painter who visited Josef 
Israels last summer at his home in The 
Hague, communicates to the 47t Amateur 
some remarks made by the veteran leader 
of the contemporary Dutch school—re- 
marks that touch our weakest spot. 

‘‘Why do Americans come to Holland to 
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The Education of the Virgin Mary.” 


From the painting by Laura Lerous. 
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‘‘A Prude on the Prowl.” 


From the painting by M. Barstow—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 


paint?’’ Mynheer Israels inquired. ‘‘Is 
there nothing to paint in America? ”’ 

This query is not unanswerable, but it is 
difficult to make a satisfactory defense to 
the next home thrust : 

‘‘Have you in your country any painter 
who is typically American in his work? I 
know you have plenty of good painters, but 
have you any American artists ?”’ 


This is a point that MUNSEY’s has often 
made—our need of a native art that shall 
smack of its native soil. The highest tech- 
nical skill, the best fruits of taste, training, 
and culture, are not uncommon with us; a 
distinctive individuality is all too rare. 

As the bicycle has made its way to the 
front as a factor in contemporary life, art, 
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‘‘Her Reflection.” 


From the painting by Jules Machard. 


the mirror of life, is sure to reflect the glint 
of the steel steed’s flashing spokes. Espe- 
cially in its higher lines, art is slow to 
assimilate new material, and painters have 
hitherto avoided the flying wheel; but we 
expect to see it in this winter’s exhibitions. 
We have called the cycle ‘‘ new’’ material. 


There is nothing new under the sun. The 
Art Interchange recalls the fact that in a lit- 
tle English country church—at Stoke Pogis, 
near Windsor—there is a painted window 
about a hundred years old, in which is re- 
presented a man riding a bicycle, amid a 
crowd of interested spectators. 
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From a photograph by Conly, Boston, 


GENERAL CHARLES H. TAYLOR. 


What he is, and what he has done—Htis place in journalism, and his influence as the 
creator and manager of a great daily newspaper. 


“T°HE strongest man in New England 

journalism today is General Charles 

H. Taylor. The Boston G/oée is the 
creation of his genius. When he took its 
management twenty odd years ago, it had 
the smallest circulation of any paper in 
Boston ; today it has the largest, and indeed 
is one of the few most widely circulated 
newspapers in the United States. The bed 
rock of Taylor’s journalism is common 
sense, and there is no better foundation for 
a journalist. Without it all the literary 


training in the world can never lift one to 
a height of more than two or three stories. 
The ‘‘sky scrapers’?—the twenty and 
twenty five story structures--are built on 
this same foundation of common sense. It 
is the only thing that will sustain towering 
height. There are journalists in New Eng- 
land—many of them, perhaps—who are 
stronger in grooves than Taylor—men who 
can write a more graceful editoriai, a pret- 
tier poem, edit a manuscript better, get up 
a more ‘‘ catchy’’ head line, say something 





BONAPARTE. 


wittier, more satirical—but in all round 
ability, in keen insight, subtle judgment, 
there is not a man of all the Puritans his 
equal. But Taylor is broader than the 
confines of New England. He is national. 
He is in touch with the leaders of the pro- 
fession everywhere—is one of them. 
Though a comparatively young man him- 
self, he is in a sense the father of more 
successful journalists than any other man 
among us. He has developed them by the 
kindly interest he has taken in them, by 
the advice he has given them, by the en- 
couragement he has infused into them, by 
the aid he has extended to them, by the 
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example he has set before them. There is 
no business that calls for the capacity for 
hard work, for the knowledge of human 
nature, for so accurate an appreciation of 
public taste, for the force, the decision, the 
executive qualities, the alertness, and the 
ability to put things attractively, graphic- 
ally, concisely, truthfully—there is no busi- 
ness, I repeat, that as a whole demands so 
much of the mental and physical energy of 
the man at its head as journalism. General 
Taylor has these qualities, and it is because 
of these qualities that the G/ode is the big- 
gest money making proposition of all the 
publishing interests of New England. 


Frank A. Munsey. 
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BONAPARTE. 


HE loved the fray as petrels love the sands, 


And wave worn rocks, and ocean’s stormy waste ; 


It was his own calm home, wherein he traced 


Vast empires he should found in puissant lands. 


Unblanched, while flashed a thousand levin brands, 


Would he survey the battle’s fiery haste ; 


And wheresoe’er with visage stern he faced, 


He pointed victory there with fateful hands. 


What though he walked an exile on the shore 


Of far Helena, a world conqueror he ! 


In the tumultuous thunders of the sea, 


He fought new battles ; and his kindling glance 


Saw allied nations crushed, enslaved, and o’er 


Them all the lifted sword of victor France. 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 








MME. EAMES SrTory is gaining a reputa- 
tion for originality of conception in a new 
role which critics of even a year or two ago 
would never have allowed her. Few peo- 


sibilities which even the greatest Wagnerian 
heroines had never developed. It was ex- 
pected that we should see her in this part 
in America, but her plans were changed. 


Lola Beeth. 
From a photograph by Adele, Vienna. 


She came 


ple realize how young she is. 
out asa prima donna before she was past 
early girlhood, equipped with a dignity and 
stately beauty which’ added to her years. 
Last summer, in London, her rendering of 


Llizabeth in ‘‘Tannhauser’’ revealed pos- 


She was about to sign a contract for a tour 
of Europe, singing chiefly in St. Petersburg 
and Vienna, when the death of her hus- 
band’s father called her to Rome. 

Without any doubt, Eames will be a suc- 
cess in St. Petersburg. Her large magnifi- 





Emma Eames as ‘‘ Elizabeth” in ‘‘ Tannhauser," 


From her latest photograph by Downey, London. 


, 
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Ruggiero Leoncavatio. 


From a photograph by Guigoni & Bossi, Milan. 


cence of voice and physique will appeal to 


the Slav. We must take pride in her as 
the most remarkable American prima donna. 
Patti made her début in America, Albani 
was a Canadian, Sanderson and Van Zandt 
belong to us, but Nordica and Eames are 
the two distinctively American singers 
whose reputations are world wide. 

A great many stories have been told of 
Mme. Eames’ quiet and forceful nature. 
Storms beat about her, but her splendid 
tranquillity is undisturbed. From the days 
when she left Marchesi to become a prima 
donna, she has held her own with every- 
body. At twenty two she married a young 
artist with his own, way to make, but even 
that has been a triumph, for Julian Story 
bids fair to be as famous as his wife. After 
all the gossip concerning the quarrels be- 
tween Eames and Calvé, it now comes out 


that Eames never even inquired into the 
subject of Calvé’s rages, and that this year, 
when the fiery Spanish woman offered her 
hand, Eames accepted it as though nothing 
had happened. 

MME. EAMES is the idol of the American 
girls who are abroad for musical culture, and 
no one is more appreciative of their struggles. 
They go to her home in the Place des Etats 
Unis, where she has recently spent most of 
her time in studying German for her new 
Wagner roles. There are in Paris a very 
large number of American students, all of 
whom expect to come back queens of song. 

A great many concert singers go to the 
French capital for the ‘‘ polish ’’ which they 
must have before they can hope for operatic 
work. Mabel Harper, of whom a portrait 
is given on page 285, is one of these who 
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has attracted the attention of the critics 
who watch the students for promising 
material. 
* % # % 

ALTHOUGH neither Eames, Sanderson, 
nor Van Zandt are coming over this year, 
there will be several American singers in 
Mr. Abbey’s forces. After Nordica, Marie 
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critics were so enthusiastic over her singing 
last year that Siegfried Wagner traveled to 
Paris specially to see her as Venus in 
‘“ Tannhauser.’’ In Vienna, too, she has 
long been popular in leading romantic réles. 
This is her first visit to America. 

Miss Beeth’s figure and face have some- 
thing which suggests Wagnerian music. 


Pietro Mascagni. 
From a photograph by Guigoni & Bossi, Milan. 


Engle is perhaps the most prominent. Of 
the new sopranos, Frances Saville was born 
in San Francisco, Clara Hunt in Boston. 
Sophie Traubmann, who comes with them, is 
a New York girl who has been singing and 
studying for five years in Europe since she 
was last heard here. 


* * * * 

A GERMAN who becomes a favorite in 
Paris must have ability of a high order to 
level prejudices for the foundation of a good 
impression. Lola Beeth, who is one of the 
leading sopranos of the Metropolitan com- 
pany this year, is one of the few singers 
from beyond the Rhine to win artistic 
triumphs on the banks of the Seine. French 


There is much about her that is individual 
and distinctive. Her personality commands 
attention. She is what the French call 
‘full of temperament,’’ and it is a temper- 
ament which highly emphasizes her singing 
and acting in emotional characters. 

* * * * 

WE are hearing a great deal about Ger- 
man music this year because Wagner was 
prominent in London last summer, and we 
shall have his operas rendered by two strong 
companies during the present season ; but 
the fact is that the young Italians are gain- 
ing the ear of the world. They are writing 
the operas that are entering into the lives 
of millions, that are being heard on every 
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The Germans are paralyzed by the 
They cannot get 
They suggest him in 


stage. 
influence of Wagner. 
away from his scores. 
every note. 

The two young Italian composers who may 
be said to have leaped into fame, at one 
long bound, are Mascagni and Leoncavallo, 
the authors of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ and 
‘*Pagliacci.’? The two short operas have 
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know how it took the prize, and drove its 
audience into sucha frenzy that they called 
the author before the curtain twenty times. 
The King of Italy gave him a decoration, 
and when he went back to his native city 
the streets were illuminated, and a medal 
was struck in his honor, 

Somebody has called ‘‘ I,’ Amico Fritz ”’ 
and ‘‘I Rantzau’’ Mascagni’s ‘musical 


Arrigo Boito. 
From a photograph by Ricordi, Milan, 


some similarity, both being laid in rural 
scenes, both having unfaith and murder 
for motives. The composer of ‘‘ Pagliacci ”’ 
has become almost as popular as Mascagni, 
though his work does not rank at the same 
artistic value. The story of Mascagni’s 
success reads like a romance. He was the 
son of a baker in Leghorn. As a boy he 
learned music, and wandered up and down 
Italy with traveling companies, until at 
last he settled at the little, out of the way 
town of Cerignola, to take pupils and live 
on bread and water. One day he saw an 
announcement of a prize for one act operas, 
offered by a newspaper in Rome. Mas- 
cagni had two literary friends, and he wrote 
to them for a libretto. They sent him the 
poem of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’”’ We all 


wild oats.’? In them he has let all his 
mannerisms and eccentricities run riot, 
with the consequence that neither was a 
success. But ‘Silvano,’’ produced last 
March, would have made a sensation had 
nothing come before it, and Mascagni must 
be acknowledged as the most original of 
the young composers. Leoncavallo is not 
original. He issimply astonishingly clever. 
He writes his own librettos, and he tells a 
straightforward story; but when he takes 
so well known an air as ‘‘When Other 
Lips ’’ for the foundation of a love motive, 
even the ordinary audiences will have remi- 
niscences. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo is a Neapolitan, 
who was educated in the conservatory of his 
native city, and then, like Mascagni, spent 
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years in travel and hard work. His most 
ambitious production, the one by which he 
wishes to be known, is a trilogy dealing with 
the Italian renaissance. The first opera of 
this series is ‘‘ I Medici.’’ The piece has been 
favorably received, but the critics spend their 
time picking bits of Wag- 
ner and Verdi and Schu- 
mann and Meyerbeer from 
the score. But Leoncavallo 
is only a little over thirty, 
and he is undeniably clever. 

Although only one of his 
operas — ‘‘ Mefistofele,”’ a 
version of the story of Faust 
—is widely known, Arrigo 
Boito has had almost as 
much influence upon the 
young men of Italy as Wag- 
ner hadin Germany. Like 
Wagner, Boito is a poet as 
well as a composer. Al- 
though he has so great and 
fresh a musical talent, he 
has devoted most of his 
time to writing librettos for 
his friends. The ‘‘ Otello”’ 
and ‘‘ Falstaff’? of Verdi 
were written to his verses. 

Boito is the son of an 
artist of reputation, who 
married a Polish countess. 
It was in the retirement of 
a country house in Poland 
that ‘‘ Mefistofele ’’ was 
written. The composer’s 
reputation as a literary man 
was already made, and for 
some reason it was gener- 
ally expected that the first 
production of his opera was 
to be a tremendous success. 
Every seat at La Scala was 
sold, and the people of the 
whole city of Milan were 
wild with excitement. Boito conducted 
his own work. The prelude was received 
well, but as the opera went on, people 
lost the thread of the story. Instead of 
taking the simple tragedy of M/arguerite as 
Gounod had told it in his ‘‘ Faust,’’ Boito 
had tried to set to music—to the music of a 
six hour opera—a condensed version of 
Goethe’s elaborate rendering of the old 
German legend. The Milanese knew little 
of Goethe. They had never heard of Helen. 
As the piece dragged on it was hissed 
more and more loudly, until a veritable 
storm broke, and the composer was torn 
from the conductor’s seat. 

Seven years later, in 1875, the opera, re- 


written, was produced in Bologna, and 
scored a success. In England it was not 
seen until 1880, when Mme. Christine 
Nilsson sang the leading réle. It was con- 


sidered to be the finest performance of her 
long career ; and now that she has left the 


Jules Massenet. 


From a photograph by Van Bosch, Paris, 


stage it is doubtful, probably, if the part 
will be heard again. 

Boito has been writing another opera, 
‘*Nerone,’’ for years, and now it is definitely 
promised to the public. 

* * * * 

IN France Massenet is showing the world 
that his country is alive to the new move- 
ments in operatic music. He has combined 
some of Wagner’s methods with his own 
ideas, and has succeeded in forming a most 
individual and striking style. 

Massenet belongs to a family of soldiers. 
His father was an officer whoserved through- 
out the later campaigns of the first Napo- 
leon, and Jules, the composer, is his twenty 
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Laura Danziger. 


From a photograph by Landy, Cincinnati, 


first child. When the Franco Prussian war 
came, Massenet had written ‘* Marie Made- 
leine,’’ but it had never been produced. He 
dropped his musical work and went to the 
front, where he and Sardou fought side by 
side. Out of that experience he brought a 
depth of feeling which made real what had 
before been superficial. Another factor in 
his life was the influence of Liszt. He him- 
self says that Liszt influenced everybody. 

‘‘Ta Navarraise’’ is to be one of Calvé’s 
operas this season, and a triumph is pre- 
dicted for her in it. The story is of war, 
and is full of action. Massenet is now at 
work upon the music of ‘‘ Cendrillon ”’ (Cin- 
derella) which will’ be written to a libretto 
by Henri Cain. 


PERHAPS the most promising of the 
younger American pianists is Laura Danzi- 
ger, who has just returned from Europe, 
and appears to have acquired what a Euro- 
pean education can give toa musical talent. 
She is a Cincinnatian by birth, and was so 
much of a prodigy in that musical town 
that she appeared in public before she was 
seven years old. At ten she played to an 
audience of five thousand, rendering the 
Mendelssohn concerto in G minor, with a 
full orchestra accompaniment. She was a 
gold medalist at the Cincinnati College of 
Music, and went from there to Germany, 
where she not only studied, but gave suc- 
cessful concerts. Her execution is strik- 
ingly intelligent, and charms with its per- 
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sonal quality. She puts a coloring of her 
own feeling into the work of each master 
sheinterprets, and hassomething of Paderew- 
ski’s ability to make a new story of the 
score. Anton Seidl has given her the 
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music, pure dramatic music, that he had 
encountered in America. 

‘‘In Paris, it often requires only a hand- 
some girl, a pretty face, and—success. But 
in America one must sing; one must feel 


Mabel Harper. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York, 


highest praise since her return, predicting 
a great future for her. 
* * € * 


THE musical education of America has 
been a study to the artists who come here, 
and now and then one of them remains 
with us long enough to say so. It was not 
long ago that opera in New York was a fad, 
a thing to spend money upon because it 
was fashionable in other countries. Last 
year, just before he went away, Jean de 
Reszke spoke seriously of the real taste for 


and make the public feel. Americans de- 
mand fine vocal art and genuine dramatic 
influence.’’ 

The appearance of the de Reszkes in 
Wagnerian réles is anxiously looked for- 
ward to. The brothers have always been 
identified with Italian opera, but they are 
men full of dramatic fire, men who have 
thoroughly appreciated Wagner, and who 
no doubt have long had fine and artistic 
conceptions of the principal characters in 
his operas. 





THE HEROES OF THE ICY NORTH. 


Famous figures and incidents in the long quest for the pole—Some of the thrilling 
escapes and the terrible disasters of Arctic exploration. 


“T~ HE other day, when Peary returned 
from the glacier clad wastes of North 
Greenland, it was announced that 

the failure of his expedition—its failure, 

that is, to make new geographical discov- 
eries—had “ given a death blow ”’ to further 
arctic exploration, at least for the next few 
years. Yet it is not impossible that even 


now the North Pole, the goal for which 


Robert E. Peary. 


From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


daring men have striven so long in, vain, 
may actually have been reached by either 
of two expeditions. It is probable, how- 
ever, that if the feat has been achieved, we 
shall not know it for another year. Mean- 
while, while Dr. Nansen and Mr. Jackson 
—unless disaster has overtaken them—are 
slowly toiling homeward from their long 
and perilous journeys through arctic ice, 
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up the best years of their life to the un- 
rewarded perils of arctic toil, and find 
no lack of volunteers to fill out their 
muster rolls? 

The most remarkable discovery of the 
last quarter century of arctic explora- 
tion was that of the great island of 
Franz Josef Land by Payer and Wey- 
precht. As long ago as the sixteenth 
century the daring English navigators, 
who were then pushing their way into 
every ocean and sea, found Nova Zem- 
bla amid the icy waters to the north of 
Russia. Beyond this our maps were 
blank for three hundred years more. 
It was in the summer of 1875 that the 
two Austrian explorers— whose ship, 
caught in the ice, had been slowly drift- 
ing northward for a whole year—saw 
before them the white mountain tops of 
a new land, to which they gave their 
emperor’s name. ‘They found it to be 
a large island, or group of islands joined 
by huge sheets of ice. One of its gla- 
ciers comes down to the sea with a width 
of no less than sixty miles, proving that 
there must be a great inland area for the 
formation of so colossal a river of ice. 
It may be almost continental in size, 
stretching as far as the pole, which is 
a rival adventurer is preparing to make about five hundred miles distant from the 
a lightning-like dash for the pole—a voyage furthest point yet reached. 
that may require only hours where 
Nansen’s has already taken years. 
This is Andree, the Swedish aéro- 
naut, who has formulated a plan 
for crossing the polar area ina bal- 
loon. But should all these men 
fail, whether they return unsuc- 
cessful or never return at all, it is 
safe to predict that their fate will 
not deter others from taking up 
the quest. As long as nature holds 
before us the challenge of the un- 
known, there will be men to accept 
it, regardless of the awful risk it 
involves. 

There is a strange fascination 
about the search for the pole. 
Those who have once dared to 
enter the fastnesses of the ice king 
are lured back again and again— 
often until they leave their bones 
in the white north. The stories 
of Peary and Nansen show how 
those who once come under the 
spell are drawn back again and 
again from civilization and home, 
from wife and friends, to the polar 
magnet. How can this be called 
a sordid age, when such mien give 


S. M. Andree. 


From a photograph by Florman, Stockholm. 


Mrs. R. E. Peary. 


From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia, 
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Wheye Icebergs Are Formed—The Sea End of a Greenland Glacier. 
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General Adolphus W. Greely. 
From a photograph. 


This is the line of attack chosen by 
Frederick G. Jackson, who is in command 
of the expedition sent out last year by a 
wealthy Englishman, a Mr. Harmsworth. 
Jackson has no ship. A steam yacht took 
him to Franz Josef Land, where he spent 
the winter of 1894-95 securely sheltered in 
double walled houses which he carried with 
him. The yacht was to have returned to 
England at once, but was frozen fast in the 


shore ice, and obliged to winter close to 
Jackson’s quarters. Last summer she fought 
her way home, leaving Jackson’s party 
busily engaged in preparing for their north- 
ward advance. They are well provided with 
sledges and Eskimo dogs, with which they 
will travel over the snow. Should they 
reach open water—which is by no means 
impossible—they have boats into which all 
their equipments can be loaded. 
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Baron Nordenskjold. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Von Rosen, 


At the present moment, if no accident 
has befallen him, Jackson is encamped for 
the long, dark arctic winter, somewhere on 
his way toward the pole. He has not seen 
the sun for several weeks, and will not see 
it again before the 1st of March. But he 
should have plenty of provisions—even of 
fresh meat, for bears are abundant on 
Franz Josef Land, and no refrigerator is 
needed to keep their flesh palatable ; and 


although he is probably wintering further 
north than man ever wintered before, he 
may experience no severer temperatures 
than the terrible cold endured by Greely 
and Peary on the northern shores of Green- 


land. For some reason that is not fully 
understood, the climate of his longitude is 
decidedly milder than that of the northern- 
most extension of America. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s undertaking is a 
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A GROUP OF ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 
Sir John Franklin. George W. De Long. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. Dr. Kane. 
Lieutenant Lockwood. 
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still more adventurous one than Jackson’s. 
It is based upon a remarkable theory. Its 
origin goes back to the ill fated American ex- 
pedition commanded by Lieutenant George 
W. De Long. De Long’s ship, the Jeannette 
—equipped for him by Mr. Bennett, the 
proprietor of the New York Herald—was 
caught in the ice off the Siberian coast, and 
was carried northward, until she was crushed 
and shattered to pieces, by an ocean current 
whose speed was as great as eight miles a 
day. Had she continued in the same direc- 
tion, she would have reached the pole, and 
passing it, would have been borne into the 
North Atlantic along the eastern shore 
of Greenland. On that very coast, three 
years later, some of her gear was actually 
found. 

Arguing from this, and supporting his 
theory with other facts that need not be 
rehearsed, Dr. Nansen formed the bold idea 
of drifting to the pole with the Siberian ice. 
His ship, the Fram (the word is the Nor- 
wegian for ‘‘ forward ’’), has been specially 
designed for resistance to the dangerous 
floes, and it is provisioned for five years. He 
sailed from Christiania in June, 1893, and two 
months later he was last reported off the 
Siberian coast. Then and there he disap- 
peared into the unknown, and it is perhaps 
about an even chance whether he will ever 
be heard of again. 

Andree’s balloon project sounds almost 
like an emanation of the prolific species of 
inventive genius ordinarily classified as 
‘‘cranks.’’ Nevertheless, its originator is a 
practical and experienced aéronaut, whose 
plans have received scientific approval. He 
has also succeeded in raising the necessary 
funds, King Oscar of Sweden having sub- 
scribed eight thousand dollars. He knows 
something of arctic conditions, too, having 
spent a year in Spitzbergen with a party of 
astronomical observers. It is from the nor- 
thernmost point of Spitzbergen that his air- 
ship istostart,about midsummer of next year, 
whenever a strong, steady south wind offersa 
favorable opportunity. It will carry the 
Swedish aéronaut and two companions, to- 
gether with instruments and supplies, a 
sledge, and a canvas boat. But with all the 
equipment that a balloon lifting three tons 
can hold, it is tolerably safe to say that the 
slightest mishap will mean swift and certain 
destruction to its adventurous crew. 

Arctic explorers win their spurs as young 
men, or notat all. Itis a service that wears 
out its servitors. Its living veterans are 
few. One of them is General Greely, now 
holding a high command in the United 
States army ; another is Sir George Nares, 
4 









now a retired admiral of the British navy ; 
a third is Andree’s fellow countryman, Nor- 
denskjold, a veteran of twenty five years’ 
experience of arctic travel in Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and Siberia, and the pioneer of 
the ‘‘ northeast passage,’’ which he achieved 
by sailing from Norway to Bering Strait. Of 
those who were these men’s contemporaries 
in polar work, feware left. It is not strange 
that few should survive such fearful hard- 
ships as those, for instance, that befell 
Greely’s expedition. 

There is no fiction more thrilling than 
that true story of American heroism. It had 
been planned that Greely should establish 
an observation station in Greenland, one of 
a chain to be maintained about the pole by 
several governments. The following sum- 
mer (that of 1882) supplies were to be sent 
him,and in 1883,after two years’ work, he was 
to be brought back. But the plans were upset. 
The first relief expedition, under Beebe, 
failed to reach Greely’s post. A second was 
equally unsuccessful. Nothing more could 
be done that year, and the cry went up that 
Greely had been abandoned. Mr. Chandler, 
who was then at the head of the navy, 
organized a third, under Commander Schley, 
who started at the earliest possible moment 
in 1884. It was believed that Greely’s 
provisions would have failed him, and 
that he would have attempted to escape 
southward. A careful watch was kept along 
the shores of the channel that leads from 
Baffin’s Bay toward the pole, and in June, 
atanold cache, a dispatch was found which 
announced that in October, eight months be- 
fore, Greely’s party had encamped for the 
winter at a point not far away. 

Instantly all speed was made for the spot 
named, and on the 23d of June it was 
reached. The rescuers found a pitiable 
sight. When winter overtook Greely and 
his comrades, their provisions were well 
nigh exhausted. Nevertheless, they made 
a gallant fight against starvation and de- 
spair. Discipline was maintained, observa- 
tions were taken regularly, and the comman- 
der kept up his men’s spirits by readings 
and lectures, and by telling them of famous 
instances of soldiers dying at the post of 
duty. Gradually one after another suc- 
cumbed. The long winter night ended, 
but the survivors had not strength to 
move. ‘They had not strength to bury the 
dead—not even, in the last days, to remove 
the dead from the tent, which had partly 
collapsed, but none of its inmates could 
raise it. Seven were still alive—barely 
alive—when help came. Eighteen had 
perished ; another forty eight hours would 
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have sealed the fate of all. Greely was one 
of the seven. He could not stand, and 
could scarcely speak. ‘‘ Here we are,’’ he 
he said faintly, ‘‘dying—like men. Did 
what I came to do—beat the best record.”’ 

Perhaps the most marvelous escape ever 
recorded was that of Captain Hall’s men in 
1872 and 1873. Hall’s ship, the Polaris, 
was caught in the ice in Baffin’s Bay. 
Expecting that at any moment their vessel 
might be crushed like the proverbial egg- 
shell, the crew encamped beside it on the 
floes, in two parties. Suddenly — as 
occasionally happens—the ice broke away, 
and one party found itself drifting from the 
ship and their companions, who were power- 
less to come to the rescue. 

It is a familiar geographical fact that Baf- 
fin’s Bay is the great breeding ground, as it 
were, for the glaciers that periodically float 
down into the North Atlantic. A polar cur- 
rent sweeps its ice masses southward until 
they gradually melt in the warmer water of 
the ocean. In this current the floe of the 
Polaris refugees floated from the Greenland 
shore. Gradtially, as it traveled to the 


south, the ice became soft and rotten, and 
the waves broke it up into smaller fields, 
compelling its passengers from time to time 


to select a new refuge. They numbered 
more than thirty, including a score of 
American sailors and some Eskimo men 
with two women and several children. 
Their extraordinary voyage began on the 
15th of October and ended on the 29th of 
April, when they were rescued, all safe and 
sound, by a passing vessel. They were then 
far out in the Atlantic, and had drifted the 
almost incredible distance of nearly two 
thousand miles. 

Such a rescue as this is the result of 
almost a miracle. In too many cases the 
miracle does not happen. None came to 
prevent that greatest disaster of arctic an- 
nals, the destruction of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. At that time, in 1845, the 
northern coast of America was still partially 
unknown. Both east and west it had been 
mapped—several hundred miles of it by 
Franklin himself; but there was an unex- 
plored region between, and it was a matter 
of doubt whether ships could pass around it 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. To solve 
this problem Franklin was sent out with 
two vessels of the British navy. He disap- 
peared amid the ice, and never returned. 
Years passed, and not a trace of him could 
be found, though expedition after expedi- 
tion was sent out, largely through the 
efforts of Lady Franklin, who figuratively 
moved heaven and earth, at first in the for- 
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lorn hope of a rescue, and later to learn her 
lost husband’s fate. Not until 1859 did 
Captain McClintock end the mystery by 
finding indisputable proofs that Franklin 
had accomplished his task, but had died in 
the hour of victory. His ships had passed 
through the unknown tract, but their crews 
had been compelled to abandon them, and, 
after enduring three arctic. winters, had 
perished—more than a hundred men—in 
the snows of King William’s Land. The 
‘‘northwest passage ’’ to China and India, 
for which English sailors had been search- 
ing for three centuries, and for the discov- 
ery of which Parliament had offered a re- 
ward of twenty thousand pounds, was 
found and mapped ; but the last dream of 
its practicability as a route for commerce 
was utterly and finally dissipated. 

Of the five explorers grouped on page 
293, One is now in the arctic regions ; three 
perished there ; and one—Dr. Kane—died, 
soon after his return thence, as a result of 
the terrible sufferings encountered by the 
Advance expedition of 1853, which he com- 
manded. Lockwood was one of Greely’s 
aides, and it was he who, with David L. 
Brainard, first wrested the honor of the 
‘furthest north’? from England, by plant- 
ing the Stars and Stripes at 83° 24’ north 
latitude—man’s nearest recorded approach 
to the pole. He perished at the last fatal 
encampment of Greely’s party. 

De Long’s name recalis another arctic 
tragedy, to which allusion has already been 
made. When the Jeannette was lost, in the 
summer of 1881, her crew made over the ice 
for the Siberian coast. Struggling through 
fearful hardships, one party reached a set- 
tlement. The other, of which De Long 
was a member, lay down one by one to die 
until but two were left able to march. 
These two were sent on for aid, the rest re- 
maining behind. Help was found, but 
when they returned to their comrades not 
one was alive. 

Modern science has done comparatively 
little for the arctic explorer. The obstacles 
he has to meet are such as invention can do 
little to overcome. Nothing can equip the 
human body to endure temperatures of sixty 
and seventy degrees below zero. Steam 
makes a vessel swifter and easier to handle, 
but can no more propel it through polar ice 
than could sail power ; nor will the modern 
steel ship resist the ‘‘ nip ’’ of floes and bergs 
one whit better than the old wooden walls. 
Indeed, wooden ships are still preferred for 
arctic work. In land travel, experience has 
suggested divers improvements. Peary, for 
instance, in his journeys over the great ice 
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cap of Greenland, has developed the art 
of sledge travel beyond any of his prede- 
cessors ; yet it was almost sixty years ago 
that Sir Edward Parry, sledging over the 
ice from Spitzbergen, reached a spot but 
forty miles short of Lockwood and Brain- 
ard’s furthest, and was turned’ back only by 
the fact that the drifting floes were bearing 
him backward faster than he could move for- 
ward. And at that point—as further proof 
of the slow progress of man’s northward ad- 
vance—Parry, in turn, was not much more 
than a hundred miles beyond the latitude 
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reached by his bold countryman, Henry 
Hudson, as far back as the year 1610, 

It is safe to say that none of the earlier 
explorers dreamed of family life amid the 
polar ice. It was reserved for a lady of our 
own day to accompany her husband into 
the far north, to share with him the sunless 
days of the arctic winter, and to return to 
civilization with a child born close to the 
pole. What more supreme test could be 
given than this that Mrs. Peary voluntarily 
underwent, of the courage and endurance 
of the modern American woman? 


Frank Lewis Ford. 
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PEARLS and patches, powder and paint— 
This was her grandmother years ago ; 
Gown and coiffure so queer and quaint, 
Features just lacking the prim of the saint 
From the mischievous dimple that lurks below 
High heeled slippers and velvet bow, 
Red lips mocking the school’s constraint, 
Fresh from passion but void of taint ; 
This was her grandmother years ago. 


Straight and slender, gallant and tall— 
Oh, how he loved her years ago! 
Just so she looked at that Christmas ball, 
When in a nook of the dusk old hall 
They whispered together soft and low. 
She murmured ‘ Yes,’’ but fate said ‘‘ No!’’ 
Some one listened and told it all, 
And the horses might wait by the garden wall, 
But none came to answer him years ago. 


Yet standing, fresh as the rose at her breast, 
Smiling down on me here below, 
Never a care’s on her brow impressed, 
Never the dream of a thought confessed 
Of all the weariness and the woe. 


Hearts would break were not time so slow ; 
Swept were life’s chambers, came the new guest ; 
First love or last love, which was the best ? 

For this was her grandmother years ago. 


John Hardy Hall. 
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A PRIVATE CHIVALRY.* 


By Francis Lynde. 


I. 


HE lights of Silverette were beginning 
to prick the dusk in the lower valley, 
and the discordant clanging of the 

piano in Gaynard’s dance hall floated up on 
the still air of the evening. At the altitude 
of the assayer’s cabin the sound became a 
harmonious tinkling, and presently one of 
the two men sitting on the puncheon floored 
porch rose and relighted his cigar. 

‘That’s my cue, Ned; I must go down 
and open up the game.’’ 

‘* Must, you say ; that implies necessity. 
I don’t see it.’”’ The assayer spoke as one 
having the authority of an old friend. 

“Can’t help that, Ned ; it’s there all the 
saine.”’ 

““T say I don’t see it. When you try to 
make me believe that the honor man of my 
class has to come down to dealing faro 
in a mining camp—why, Brant, it’s simply 
incredible ! ’”’ 

‘‘Looks that way, doesn’t it? But it’s 
God’s truth in my case. Sometimes I’m 
tempted to put a forty five caliber ending to 
the thing.”’ 

‘* That would only be making a bad matter 
worse, and you know it. Why don’t you 
turn over a new leaf and cut the whole 
business ?”’ 

Brant sat down onthe step, and took time 
to think about it. ‘‘ That’s a fair question, 
and I’ve half a mind to let the game wait 
while I answer it,’’ he said finally. ‘‘It 
isn’t avery pleasant tale; if you’re disgusted 
remember that you pulled the string your- 
self.’’ 

‘‘ Never mind about that—go ahead.”’ 

‘*T’ll have to go back a spell first—back 
to the old college days. Do you remember 
Mother Harding and her daughter ?”’ 

‘*The old washerwoman ?—yes.”’ 

‘*Well, you don’t remember any good of 
her, or of the daughter, either, for that 
matter. But let that pass. I got it into 
my callow brain, somehow, that I was 
responsible for that girl. I know better 
now—I ought to have’ known better then— 

* Copyright, 1895, by Francis Lynde. 


well, to shorten a long story, she’s managed 
to spoil my life for me, root and branch.”’ 

The assayer got upon his feet and swore a 
great oath. ‘‘ George, you don’t mean to 
say you married that shameless Wy 

‘Don’t call her hard names, Ned,’’ said 
Brant quietly ; ‘‘I shot a man once for 
doing that. No, I didn’t marry her—I did 
a worse thing. Now you know why I 
couldn’t brace up, even if I wanted to. 
Let the blame lie where it will—and I guess 
it’s pretty evenly divided between us now— 
I’m not cur enough to turn my back on her 
at this stage of the game.”’ 

Hobart tramped up and down the narrow 
platform in silence for a little while before 
he asked, 

‘‘ Where is she now, George ?”’ 

Brant laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘Do you 
hear that piano going down there in Dick 
Gaynard’s? She’s playing it.’ 

‘Great heavens! Then she’s here—in 
Silverette ?’’ 

‘*Certainly. Where else would she be?”’ 

Hobart stopped in his walk and flung the 
stump of his cigar far out down the slope. 
‘* Brant,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘I thank God 
your mother is dead.’’ 

‘‘Amen,’’ said Brant softly. 

There was another pause, and then Ho- 
bart spoke again. ‘‘ There was a brother, 
George ; what became of him?’’ 

‘“He went to the bad, too—the worst 
kind of bad, at that. He called the turn on 
the situation and bled me like a leech till I 
got a cinch on him.” 

‘* How did you do it?”’ 

‘*He killed a man in cold blood one day, 
and I took the trouble to get the evidence 
in shape to spring it on him. He knows I 
have it, and he’d sell his soul, if he had one, 
to get his fingers on it. In the mean time © 
he lets me alone.”’ 

‘‘He’ll murder you some day for safety’s 
sake,’’ Hobart suggested. 

‘“ No, he won’t; I’ve made him believe 
that his life hangs on mine—that when I 
die the dogs will be let loose.”’ 

The assayer sat down on the step and put 
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hisarm across Brant’s shoulders. ‘‘ Tell me 
one thing more, old man, and I’ll let up on 
you. Do you love the woman?”’’ 

Brant shook his head slowly. ‘‘No, Ned; 
I never did—at least, not in the way you 
mean. And for years now it’s been simply 
a matter of justice. She was bad enough in 
the beginning, but she’s worse now, and 
that’s my doing. I can’t leave her to go 
down into the pit alone.’’ 

For a few minutes neither of them spoke ; 
then Brant rose and girded himself for the 
tramp down the mountain. 

“‘T must be going, Ned,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
glad to have had an hour with you; it’s 
given me a glimpse of the old life that I 
thought I’d never have again. And I want 
to see more of you, if you'll let me.’’ 

“It'll be your own fault if you don’t. 
Have you got to go now?”’ 

‘“YVes; there’s a tough crowd up from 
Carbonado this evening, and Gaynard’ll have 
his hands full.”’ 

‘* Wait till I get my overcoat, and I’ll go 
with you.”’ 

Brant waited, but when Hobart came out 
of the cabin he objected. 

“‘T don’t want you to go on my account, 
Ned,’’ he said ; ‘‘it’s not unlikely there’ll 
be trouble, and you’re new to the place.’’ 

‘“*New to Silverette, but not to mining 
camps or rough crowds,’’ Hobart amended. 

Brant still hesitated. ‘‘ But, Ned, you’ve 
got a wife——”’ he began. 

Hobart pushed him into the path. 
don’t know Kate,’’ he answered ; 
send me, if she were here.’’ 

Fifteen minutes later they entered Dick 
Gaynard’s dance hall together, and the 
newcomer loitered in the bar room while 
Brant edged his way back to the alcove in 
the rear where stood the faro table. Pre- 
sently Hobart saw the dealer rise and give 
his chair to Brant; then the assayer began 
to look about him. 

There was nothing new or redeeming i in 
the scene. It was the same perspiring crowd 
of rough men and tawdry women, surging 
to and fro, pounding the dusty floor to the 
time beaten out of the cracked piano; the 
same murky atmosphere, thick with smoke 
and reeking with the fumes of alcohol; the 
same silent throngs ringing the roulette 
boards and the faro table. Hobart looked 
on with a shudder of disgust. And George 
Brant had come to this for his daily bread ! 
Brant, the prize winner of his class in col- 
lege; the brightest man in all the class rooms 
and the well beloved of those who went 
down to the river in boats! 

And this pitiful shipwreck had come of 


“You 
‘« she’d 
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giving place toa morbid sense of honor. 
It was preposterous; and yet it was the very 
fineness of the man’s soul that had led to 
his undoing. But the woman—perhaps 
there was that in her which might make 
Brant’s plunge into the nether depths seem 
less unaccountable. Hobart would see. 

He worked his way around two sides of 
the crowded room and so came to the piano. 
A glance at the performer was enough. It 
showed him a woman who could never have 
been beautiful; who lacked even that sen- 
sual charm which may, in some brief 
moments of a man’s life, atone for all other 
lacks and havings. A mere wench of the 
dance halls, said Hobart to himself; and 
then he turned his back upon her that he 
might the better make excuses for his 
old friend. 

Gaynard’s bar did a thriving business that 
night, but the throng in the gambling 
alcove thinned out early. The dance hall 
was the greater attraction, and here the 
din and clamor grew apace until the raucous 
voice of the caller shouting the figures 
of the dance could no longer be heard 
above the clanging of the piano, the yells 
and catcalls, and the shuffling and pound- 
ing of feet on the floor. Hilarity was as 
yet the keynote of all the noise; but Ho- 
bart knew that the activity of the bartend- 
ers would shortly change the pitch to the 
key quarrelsome, and wished himself well 
out of it. 

Brant glanced up from time to time as he 
dealt the cards, and catching Hobart’s eye, 
beckoned him with a nod. The assayer 
made his way around to the dealer’s chair, 
and Brant spoke without looking up. 

‘*Get out of here, Ned, while you can,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ There’ll_be the deuce to pay be- 
fore midnight, and there’s no earthly use in 
your being mixed up in it.”’ 

Hobart leaned over the table and placed 
a dollar on one of the inlaid cards, to keep 
up appearances. ‘‘I’m here with you, old 
man, and I mean to stay here—by Jove, it’s 
begun !”’ 

The dance stopped, and the clamor sank 
into a hush, which was sharply rent by a 
string of oaths, a jangling crash on the 
piano keys, and a woman’s scream. Then 
the two men fought their way into the 
thick of the crowd around the piano. A 


drunken ruffian was grasping the woman’s 


arm and brandishing a revolver over her 
head. 

‘* Ye won’t play it, won’t ye? An’ ye’ll 
give Ike Gasset a piece of yer lip—by the 
*Mighty, I’ll show ye!”’ 

Brant’s pistol was out before he spoke. 
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‘Just drop that woman’s arm and get out 
of here before I kill you,’’ he said quietly. 

The man’s reply was a snap shot in 
Brant’s face, and though his aim was bad, 
both Hobart and Brant felt the wind of the 
bullet passing between them. The crack 
of the pistol was the signal for a scene a de- 
scription of which no man has ever yet been 
able to set down calmly in black on white. 
Shouts, oaths, a mad rush for the open air, 
foiled by a fiercer closing in of the crowd 
around the piano; all this while Brant’s as- 
sailant leveled his weapon and fired again. 
At the same instant the woman started to 
her feet, and the bullet intended for Brant 
struck her fairly in the breast. Hobart 
heard the snap of the steel corset stays, and 
saw Brant, catching her as she reeled, fire 
once, twice, thrice, at the desperado. Then 
the assayer lifted up his voice in a shout 
that dominated the tumult. 

‘‘Silverettes! Out with them—-they’ve 
killed a woman !”’ 

There was a fierce affray, a surging 
charge, and when the place was cleared 
Hobart came back and found Brant on his 
knees beside the woman. The light was 
poor, but it was good enough to show that 
she was past help. None the less, he asked 
quickly, ‘‘Is there a doctor in the camp, 
George ?”’ 

Brant shook his head and rose. ‘No, 
but she doesn’t need one—she’s dead.”’ 

Hobart grasped the situation with quick 
prescience. ‘‘ Then you’ve nothing to stay 
here for ; let’s get out while we can.’’ The 
din of the street battle rang clamorous on 
the front, and he took Brant’s arm to lead 
him away in the opposite direction. ‘‘ Come 
on,’”’ he urged; ‘‘they’ll be back here 
presently, and you’ve nothing to fight for 
now.”’ 

‘“No.’’ Brant took a step toward the 
alcove, and then broke away to dart back to 
the piano. The wounded man was on his 
hands and knees, trying to drag himself 
out of the room. Brant was quick, but Ho- 
bart pinioned him before the revolver was 
half drawn. 

“That would be murder, man'!’’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘come along out of this! ”’ 

Brant yielded reluctantly, and the two 
men climbed out of the back window and 
made their way in silence up tothe assay- 
er’s cabin. Not until they were safe within 
its walls did Hobart open his mouth ; then 
he spoke tersely and to the point. 

‘‘Four hours ago, George, you gave me 
your reason for not turning your back on 
your shame, and I had nothing to say. 
Now the reason is removed, and you’ve had 
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an object lesson that ought to last you as 
long as you live. What do you say?”’ 

Brant spread his hands in a gesture of 
helplessness. ‘‘ What else am I good for?”’ 
he asked. 

‘“That question is unworthy of you, and 
you know it. You have your profession, 
and without it you could still do as well as 
another.”’ 

Brant held his peace, and walked thought- 
fully up and down the narrow floor space. 
When he had fought his battle, he stopped, 
and sat down opposite the assayer. 

“Tm not in love with it—I think you 
know that, Ned. All these years I’ve had 
a yearning for decency and clean living 
and respectability, that I couldn’t strangle, 
do what I would. So you’ll understand 
that I’m not halting between two opinions. 
It’s simply this—can a man turn over a new 
leaf and bury such a past as mine without 
being beset by a constant fear of its resur- 
rection? Won’t it come up and slap him 
in the face about the time he thinks he’s 
got it decently covered up and out of 
sight ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ rejoined Hobart promptly. ‘‘ The 
world is wide, and a few years of one man’s 
life are no more than texts written in the 
sand.”’ 

‘*You’re wrong there, Ned ; the world is 
fearfully small, and its memory of evil deeds 
is as long as its charity is short.’’ 

‘Let it be, then ; you’re not a woman— 
you are a man, and you can fight it out and 
live it down.”’ 

Brant acquiesced without more ado. ‘I 
was merely stating the case,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
saved my worthless life tonight, Ned, and 
I’ll do with it whatever you say.”’ 

‘“That’s more like the George Brant I 
used to know. And this is what I say: I 
know a trail across Jack Mountain that will 
take us tothe railroad in three hours. There 
is no station, but there’s a side track for 
the Hoopoee Mine; and you can build a 
fire to flag the east bound train. Have you 
money ?’’ 

‘. Nes:!” 

“ Knough?”’ 

‘* Yes; enough to try whatever experiment 
you suggest.’’ 

“‘T don’t know that I have anything to 
suggest, more than your own common sense 
will forestall. Get into civilization as soon 
as may be, and go to work; that’s about all 
there is to it.’’ 

‘* How deep shall I dive ?”’ 

‘‘ Please yourself about that ; but you’re 
a Western man, now, and you'll probably 
do better in the West. Moreover, it is not 
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yet the custom to examine a man’s record 
with a microscope out here. How about 
Denver ?”’ 

‘It’s as good a place as any; I had it in 
mind.”’ 

‘All right, let’s get a move; it’s a stiff- 
ish climb to the top of the pass.’’ 

At the door Hobart turned back, coming 
out again with his overcoat and a small 
handbag. 

‘‘You’ll need these to keep up appear- 
ances,’’ he said. ‘‘ There are a few odds 
and ends in the grip, and you can send it 
and the coat back when they’ve served your 
turn.”’ 

‘111 do it,’’? quoth Brant ; and then they 
set their feet in the trail that led over the 
shoulder of Jack Mountain. 

The path was rough and difficult, and 
there was neither time nor breath for speech 
in the long climb. The moon was rising 
when they reached the summit, and Hobart 
pointed down the slope to a dark mass hug- 
ging the mountain side. 

‘‘That is the Hoopoee shaft house,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘the railroad is just below it. Got 
matches and cigars ?’’ 

‘* Yes, both.”’ 

‘Then I’ll go back from here. Good by, 
old man; tie your courage in a hard knot, 
and let me hear from you.”’ 

Brant grasped his friend’s hand and wrung 
it in silence. He tried to speak, but the 
words tripped one another. 

‘‘ Never mind, George,’’ Hobart broke in ; 
‘‘T know what you want to say. It’s noth- 
ing more than you’d have done if the saddle 
had been on the other horse. And about your 
—the woman; I’ll do whatever you could do 
if you stayed. Now then, down you go, or 
you’ll miss your train. Good by.” 


Lid 


BRANT flagged the train with a firebrand, 
took a berth in the sleeper, and went to bed 
but not to sleep. Hardened as he was to 
scenes of violence, the brutal tragedy of 
the dance hall was too recent and too terrible 


to be put lightly aside. It was an awesome 
thing that she should be sent to her account 
impenitent and unshriven; and yet he 
could not pretend to be deeply grieved at 
the death of a woman who had been an 
evil geniustohim. Nor did he harrow him- 
self needlessly with the thought that she 
had given her life for his; he knew her 
well enough to be sure that she had had no 
such intention. But when all was said, it 
was an evil deed, and the remembrance of it 
might well banish sleep. 
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For his swift retaliation on the murderer 
he took no remorseful thought. It was not 
to be expected of him. For three years he 
had lived in a world where law was not; 
where men defended their lives and re- 
dressed their wrongs with the strong hand. 
Moreover, his act was strictly within the 
pale of self defense ; if he had not shot the 
man, his own life would have been forfeit, 
and that quickly. So there was nothing 
particularly regrettable about that part of 
the affair, save that, for all his good will, he 
had not killed the ruffian. And on the heels 
of the regret came a dash of thankfulness in 
the recollection that Hobart had saved him 
from adding a savage murder to his rather 
long list of things to be repented of. 

With these thoughts for companions, the 
gray dawn light, sifting through the chinks 
around the window shades, found him still 
tossing wakefully in his berth. 

‘«T’ve made a nice mess of it,’? he mused, 
turning over and trying for the hundredth 
time to compose himself to sleep, ‘‘ and I 
have my doubts about ever being able to live 
it down, but I’ll give it a fair try.” 

With which, good resolution sleep came, 
and Brant knew no more until the porter 
roused him. 

‘‘ Twenty minutes to de breakfas’ station, 
sah,’’ said the man, shaking him gently. 

Brant looked at his watch. ‘‘ Breakfast ? 
Why, it’s nearly ten o’clock !’’ 

‘* Yes, sah; been monkeyin’ wid a hot 
box all night long,sah—done t’ought we nev’ 
would get anywhahs, sah.’’ 

“All right; I’ll get up.”’ 

In the wash room Brant found no one 
but the porter. 

‘‘ Light car this morning, John? ’’ he asked. 

The porter grinned. ‘Yo’ right about 
dat, sho’, sah. You-all come might’ nigh 
havin’ a special cyah las’ night, sah.’’ 

‘A special car? Why?’ 

“*Caze de young lady an’ you-all had 
de cyah all to yo’selves, sah. Is you-all 
*quaintin’ wid her?”’ 

‘“T have never so much as seen her,”’ 
said Brant; and he put on his coat and went 
back into the body of the car to correct the 
omission. 

He found her there—a serene eyed young 
woman, pleasant faced, plainly gowned, 
and of modest demeanor. Brant promptly 
betook himself to her section with a kindly 
offer of assistance. 

‘*I beg your pardon,”’ he began, ‘‘ but we 
are coming to the breakfast station, and 
there will probably be the usual scramble. 
Will you give me the pleasure of looking 
after your wants ?’’ 
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She looked up, and he had time to 
observe that her eyes were gray, that they 
were deep wells of innocent frankness, and 
that her face was sweet and attractive. And 
when she made answer there was something 
in her speech to tell him that she was 
neither of the outspoken West nor of the 
self contained East. 

“It was kind of you to think of me, but 
I don’t want to trouble you,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Don’t call it trouble—it will be a plea- 
sure,’’ he corrected; and then, as she made 
room for him on the opposite seat, he sat 
down. 

‘*We’re late, are we not ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Yes, very ; the porter says we’ve been 
delayed by a hot box.”’ 

‘‘T thought something was the matter. 
The train has been stopping all through the 
night, and I could hear them working at 
the car every time I awoke.”’ 

“T heard them, too,’’ said Brant, to 
whom the memory of the frequent stoppages 
was like the remembrance of something 
half forgotten ; ‘‘it didn’t occur to me at 
the time that we were going behind, but it 
does now—I’m hungry.”’ 

She laughed at this and confessed a fellow 
feeling. ‘‘I’m hungry, too, and I was just 


hoping for two things—-a good breakfast, 


and time enough to enjoy it.”’ 

‘We'll get the first, because Spelman 
sets a good table; but as to time, I’m afraid 
our being late will cut itshort. If you don’t 
mind, we’ll go out to the front platform and 
so be ready to get in ahead of the rush.”’ 

She went with him willingly, and they 
stepped out on the platform. The train 
was running down grade, and there were 
no cinders; but the swaying of the car made 
the footing precarious, and he put his hand 
upon her arm for safety’s sake. 

And she permitted it, does some one ask ? 
Yea, verily; and, having never so much as 
breathed the air of chaperonage, and being, 
moreover, much too innocent and pure 
minded herself to be on the watch for un- 
worthy motives in others, she thought no 
harm of it. And as for Brant—if she had 
been an angel of light, preaching repentance 
and a better mind to the hardened sinner of 
the mining camps, nothing she could have 
said or done would have touched him so 
nearly as this tacit acceptance of his pro- 
tection. It gave him a soul harrowing 
glimpse of the awful distance separating 
the chivalrous gentleman of her maidenly 
imagination from George Brant, late of 
Gaynard’s faro bank. 

He_had thought, in*his presumption, to 
lay the old life aside like a garment that 
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had served its turn ; and here he found him- 
self, at the very outset of the journey toward 
better things, confronting a series of possi- 
bilities that was.simply appalling. How 
this innocent young woman would shrink 
from him if she couid but merely imagine 
the manner of man he was! There was 
honest shame and humiliation in the 
thought ; and so far as these may give a 
moral uplift, Brant was the better man for 
the experience. None the less, he was glad 
when the train slowed into the breakfast 
station, and the demands of the present shut 
the door upon the past and its discomforting 
reminders. 

Having a clear field for the run across 
the platform, Brant and his charge were the 
first to reach the dining room ; and they had 
chosen a table and given their breakfast 
order before the other seats were taken. 
As a matter of course, Brant’s order was 
filled first ; and thereat his vis-d-vis, a hard 
featured man in a linen duster and skull- 
cap, raised his voice in remonstrance. 

‘*That’s the curse of the fee system !’’ he 
growled, glowering across at Brant, and 
addressing no one in particular. ‘‘I object 
to it on principle, and every self respecting 
person ought to help put it down!”’ 

Brant looked daggers at the man, and 
wondered how long he would be permitted 
to live and talk inamining camp. Here the 
matter might have rested, but the irascible 
individual saw the look, and took it as a 
challenge. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, I referred to you,’’ he said, 
hurling the explanation at Brant’s head. 
‘‘T submit it to the entire company if it is 
fair for you to monopolize the attention of 
the servants while the rest of us go hungry.’’ 

‘*T’m sure you will excuse me if I decline 
to discuss the question with you,’’ said 
Brant placably. ‘‘ We were the first comers, 
and my order was given before you sat 
down.”’ 

Here, again, the matter might have rested, 
but the positive gentleman must needs have 
the last word. 

‘What I said, sir, had no reference to 
the question of precedence. What I par- 
ticularly objected to is the subsidizing of 
the servants.’’ 

Whereupon Brant, who was as yet inno- 
cent of the implied charge, took occasion to 
call the waiter who had served him and to 
fee him ostentatiously in the sight of the 
whole table. The man in the skullcap 
scowled his disapproval but said nothing, 
and Brant was still congratulating himself 
on his own magnanimity when hostilities 
broke out afresh. 
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The young woman had finished her break- 
fast, and he had persuaded her to take a 
second cup of coffee. When it came, the 
man across the table, who had given a similar 
order, claimed it for his own. Brant ex- 
postulated. The man in the skullcap in- 
sisted. There was a sharp exchange of 
incivilities, in the midst of which the young 
woman rose to leave the table. 

It was the last straw, and it broke the 
back of Brant’s patience. Rising quickly, 
he snatched the cup of coffee from the 
waiter and flung the contents into the face 
of his persecutor. That done, he hastened 
after his companion, stalking out of the 
dining room before the man with a grievance 
could gather breath for an explosion. 

Brant marched his charge straight to the 
Pullman, and by the time they were half 
way across the platform he was heartily 
ashamed of himself and ready to welcome 
anything that might come by way of re- 
proach. Nothing was said, however, and 
they boarded the train in silence. In the 


seclusion of the sleeping car Brant did what 
he could to make amends. 

‘‘T don’t ask your forgiveness,’’ he said ; 
‘‘T know I’ve put myself beyond that ; but I 
beg you to let me say just one wordin my own 
defense. For three years I’ve been roughing 


it in these mountains, eating at tables where 
that man’s insolence would cost him his life 
before he could measure words with the 
mildest man in the camp. And so I forgot 
myself for the moment—forgot what was 
due you. NowlI’ll make the only reparation 
I can, and keep out of your sight for the 
rest of the day;’’ and straightway he vanished 
without giving her a chance to reply. 


III. 


HAVING set himself to expiate his fault, 
Brant wore out the day as best he could, 
smoking numberless cigars, and pushing 
the tentacles of thought out into the uncer- 
tain future. In the light of his late relapse 
into barbarism the process was not a cheer- 
ful one; but it served its purpose, which 
was to kill time, and the difficulties in the 
way to amendment brought out all the good 
there was in him. Notwithstanding the 
bad beginning, he was still determined to 
fight his way back to decency at whatever 
cost. ‘There should yet come a day, please 
God, when he would not be obliged to put 
the length of a Pullman car between him- 
self and a good woman. 

Having thus, as it were, thrown down 
the gage of battle to the powers of dark- 
ness, he was not to be easily overdaunted 
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because it was promptly taken up. After 
one of the many stops with the troublesome 
axle, the rear brakeman came into the 
smoking room and sat down. The man’s 
face looked familiar, and Brant nodded. 
Whereupon the brakeman passed the time 
of day, and immediately began to abuse his 
calling and to ease his mind in the matter 
of the hot box. 

‘‘She’s never made a run yet without 
keepin’ everybody on the keen jump !’’ he 
complained. ‘‘I’ve been ckasin’ up and 
down with the dope kettle ever since one 
o’clock this morning.’’ 

‘““Who might ‘she’ be?’’ asked Brant, 
with languid curiosity. 

‘““Why, this here car—the Hesperus. 
Last time we had her it was the back box 
on this end ; now it’s the for’ard one under 
the drawin’ room—blazin’ away like a track 
torch more ’n half the time.’’ 

‘*Keeps you busy, does it?”’ 

“You’re mighty right it’ does. And 
when I have a job like this, I like to have 
some blame fool tourist come up and begin 
to jaw about the soft snap a brakeman has, 
now they’ve got the air brake.”’ 

‘* Did somebody do that ?’’ 

‘*Yes ; first thing this morning—big chap 
in a linen duster and smokin’ cap—same 
fellow that ”» The brakeman stopped 
short, as one who suddenly finds himself 
treading upon what may prove to be dan- 
gerous ground. 

‘*Go on,’’ said Brant encouragingly. 

‘‘Well, I mean the fellow that you had 
the scrap with. Great Moses, but he was hot!”’ 

‘Was he? So wasI.”’ 

‘*You’d better believe he was. Came 
out of that dining room r’arin’ like a buckin’ 
bronco ; said he was goin’ to have the law 
on you, and wanted the old man to wire 
ahead for a policeman to meet the train.”’ 

‘* What old man—-the conductor ?’’ 

“Ves; an’ Harker told him he couldn’t 
do it, ’cause the row didn’t happen on the 
train—said he didn’t know who you was, 
any way. Then I chipped in an’ told him 
you was Plucky George, the man that 
cleaned out the six toughs when they tried 
to run the bank up at Silverette. Holy 
smoke! You ought to seen him fall down 
when I told him that!’’ The brakeman 
laughed uproariously, and Brant groaned in 
spirit at this ominous hint that his past 
meant to keep pace with him. 

‘You'd better believe it,’? the man went 
on; ‘‘he just went yaller when I told him 
that, an’ the last I seen of him he was up 
ahead, lookin’ for you so ’t he could ’polo- 
gize. Ain’t that rich?”’ 
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‘‘Very,’’ said Brant grimly ; then he saw 
his advantage, and made good use of it. 
‘*Tt’s too rich to spoil. Go find that fellow 
and tell him I’m in a bad humor—that he’s 
safe as long as he keeps away from me. 
Will you do that?” 

‘‘Sure,’’ assented the brakeman, getting 
upon his feet; ‘‘I’ll do better ’n that—I’ll 
scare the life out of him.”’ 

Brant’s level brows bent into a frown. 
‘*You’ll do nothing of the sort—you’ll tell 
him just what I say, and not a word more 
or less. Now go.’’ 

The man of dope kettles and rear end 
signals was no coward, but- neither was he 
minded to pick a quarrel with the hero of 
the Silverette battle. Brant let him get to 
the door, and then called him back. 

‘‘ Where does your run end ?”’ 

‘* Voltamo—next stop but one.”’ 

‘“Then you don’t go into Denver ?”’ 

ea it 

‘But some time you may. In that case 
it’ll be as well for you to forget what little 
you may happen to know about me. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

‘“You’d better believe I do. I can hold 
my jaw with anybody when I have to, 
and I don’t have to be hit with a club, 
neither.” 

‘Good ; have a cigar ?—and don’t forget 
what I say.’’ 

The brakeman took the proffered cigar 
and went forward, and thereafter Brant 
served out more of his sentence in solitude. 
The train lost time steadily, and an early 
supper was served at the regular dinner 
station. Brant went to the dining room 
with the other passengers, and when he saw 
by her non appearance that his companion 
in the Hesperus was going to fast, he sent 
the porter to her with a luncheon and a cup 
of tea. 

‘About what, I might have expected,” 
ke told himself, when he was once more 
back in the smoking compartment ; ‘‘ she 
was afraid to trust herself in the same din- 
ing room with me. Why couldn’t I have 
held my temper just ten seconds longer? 
Here I’ve had to sit all day and eat my 
heart out when I might have been getting 
miles away from the old life in her com- 
pany. What a fool a man can make of 
himself when he tries!’ 

‘«That’s a fact,’’ said some one at his 
elbow ; and Brant, who had been staring 
gloomily out of the window at the wall of 
blackness slipping past the train, was un- 
reasonable enough to be angry. 

‘‘] beg your pardon!’ he began wrath- 
fully, turning upon his commentator, but 
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the pleasant face of the young man in the 
opposite seat disarmed him at once. 

‘‘Don’t,’’ he said ; ‘‘I beg yours. I spoke 
without thinking, but what you said about 
the fool making faculty calls for general 
ratification. We all have it.’’ 


Brant nodded and the newcomier re- 
‘*Going in to Denver?” 


lighted his cigar. 
he asked. 
ics 

‘“Wish I were. I’ve been out a week 
now, and I’m beginning to long for the 
fleshpots.”’ 

““You have my sympathy if you have to 
stop over night anywhere between here 
and Denver,’’ said Brant, who knew the 
country. 

“‘Tuckily I don’t have to; I only got on 
to ride down to the meeting point with 
number three. I have to go back to Vol- 
tamo tonight.”’ 

Brant laughed. ‘‘ Do you find it cheaper 
to ride than to wait ?’’ 

“It’s quite as cheap in my case—the 
railway company has to support me, any 
way.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you’re in the service, are you?”’ 

ac Yes. ” 

‘Engineer corps ?”’ 

‘‘No, operating department; I’m chief 
clerk in the superintendent’s office.’’ 

They smoked companionably for a while, 
and then Brant said, ‘‘ Perhaps you can tell 
me some of the things I want to find out. 
Who is your chief engineer now?’’ 

“Colonel Bowran.”’ 

‘* Good fellow ?”’ 

‘Out of sight; gentleman of the old 
school, you know—West Point, regular 
army, and all that. They say he won’t 
hire a chain man unless he’s a college 
graduate.”’ 

“‘ Office in Denver?” 

‘*'Yes; next to ours.”’ 

‘* Allof which is comforting,’’ said Brant. 
‘‘T hope you’ll have me for a neighbor. 
I’m going to try for a billet on the C. E. 
& W.”’ 

‘Good !’’ exclaimed the chief clerk, ris- 
ing at the sound of the locomotive whistle. 
“My name’s Antrim, and you’ll find me in 
Superintendent Craig’s office. Latch string’s 
always out.’’ 

‘‘And mine is Brant. Quit us here ?’’ 

*“Got to do it. Glad to have met you, 
Mr. Brant. Be sure and hunt me up. 
Good night.”’ 

Brant shook hands heartily with his new 
acquaintance at parting; it was Colorado, 
in the day when strangers became friends— 
or enemies—on the spot ; when one uncon- 
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sciously dropped the ‘‘ Mr.’”’ in an hour, 
and then slipped easily around the surname 
to hobnob with Tom, Dick, and Harry in 
the first interview. 

The little chat with the chief clerk was 
heartening in its way; and when the train 
was once more swaying and lurching on its 
crooked course down the canyon, Brant 
looked at his watch and figured on the pro- 
bable time of arrival. 

‘‘Four hours late; that will make it ten 
o’clock in Denver. Wonder if the little 
woman will find somebody to look after her 
when she gets in. If she doesn’t——”’ 

It was the porter who interrupted his so- 
liloquy this time. The man had been try- 
ing to get speech with him for half an hour, 
but he was much too discreet to deliver his 
message while Antrim was in the smoking 
room, 

‘**Bout de suppah, sah; de lady in lower 
eight say t’ank you, an’ would you-all be 
so kin’ an’ step back in the cyah a minute ?”’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ Brant rose to comply, but 
he was no sooner on his feet than he was 
thrown violently across the compartment. 

‘“Golly! She’s on the ties !’’ gasped the 
negro, and the exclamation ended in a yell 
of terror. 

Brant kept his head, and thought only of 


the young woman alone in the body of the 


car. With the floor heaving and bounding 
under him like the deck of a storm tossed 
ship, he darted out of the smoking room 
and flung himself against the swinging door 
in the narrow side vestibule. The door was 
jammed by the twisting of the car, but the 
glass of its upper panel fell in fragments 
under his hand, and he was half through 
the aperture when the end came. The 
heavy sleeper lurched first to the right, 
reeled drunkenly for an instant on the edge 
of the embankment facing the river, righted 
itself with a jerk when the safety chains 
and draw bar gave way, and then settled back 
to topple over against the canyon wall, 
stopping with a crash that flung Brant to 
his knees just as he was starting down the 
aisle. 

The broken glass was still falling from 
the shattered transoms when he reached 
section eight. The young woman was unhurt, 
but she was very pale, and the gray eyes 
were full of terror. 

‘‘Don’t faint,’’ said Brant, wondering 
what he should do in case she did; ‘‘ it’s 
all over, now.’’ 

‘‘But the others——”’ she faltered. 

‘‘T don’t think the rest of the train left 
the track; it was only ‘the wreck of the 
Hesperus,’ you see.’’ 
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She smiled at that and asked what they 
should do. 

‘If you’ll promise not to faint while I’m 
gone, I’ll go and find out. There’s no 
danger now.”’ 

‘I’m not going to faint—but please don’t 
be long.”’ 

He was back in a moment, gathering up 
her belongings. 

‘‘There is nothing smashed but the 
Hesperus,’’ he explained. ‘‘They will 
leave flagmen and goonto Denver. Will 
you take my arm?”’ 

The wrecked car was already surrounded 
by a throng of curious passengers and 
anxious train men, and ready hands were 
extended to help them down from the up- 
tilted platform. Brant put them all aside 
and lifted his companion to the ground. 

They made their way through the crowd, 
and so on down the track to the train. 
Brant found a seat in the day coach, and, 
making a rug of Hobart’s overcoat, tucked 
his charge in comfortably. Then he sat 
down beside her. 

“‘T’ll not leave you again till I see you 
safe in Denver,’’ he said; ‘‘that is, not un- 
less you send me away.”’ 

‘*T didn’t send you away this morning,’’ 
she replied, with a smile that made him for- 
get for the moment who and what he 
was. 

‘*T know you didn’t, but you had a right 
to. And after what had happened, the 
least I could do was to take myself off.’’ 

She did not answer him until the train 
was once more rushing on its way. Then 
she said, 

“‘T thought at the time you were very 
patient—and I think so still.’’ 

‘“Do you? That’s very good of you; but 
I fear I don’t deserve it. My first thought 
should have been for you, and I might have 
kept my temper for another half minute.”’ 

Now this young woman had had excellent 
upbringing, as will presently appear, and 
she knew perfectly well that Brant was 
right; but where is the woman who does 
not secretly rejoice in a vigorous champion- 
ship of her rights, even at the expense of 
the proprieties ? 

So she spoke him fair, telling him that 
she was sending for him at the time of the 
accident to thank him and pay him for her 
supper. Nay, more. She made the next 
two hours so pleasant for him that they 
were as but a watch in the night, and their 
flitting seemed to push his life in the moun- 
tains into a very remote past. 

And so they chatted until the outlying 
lights of Denver began to flash past the 
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windows; and then Brant bethought him of 
his companion’s further comfort. 

‘‘ Will there be some one at the train to 
meet you?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘No, but my street car line is only a 
block from the depot, and the car takes 
me almost to our door.’’ 

‘‘T will put you on the car,’’ he said; and 
this he did, some few minutes later, bidding 
her good night, and standing in the street 
to catch a last glimpse of her face as the 
car sped away. Then he turned to seek a 
hotel, and was well up town before he 
thought of something that made him laugh 
aloud at his own stupidity. In all their 
talk he had not mentioned his name nor she 
hers. For a certain crazy moment he was 
minded to run after the car; then he became 
sane again and went on his way. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he mused. ‘‘ Denver 
isn’t London; and if I can ever pull myself 
up into the ranks of the well behaved, I'll 
find her.”’ 


iy: 


JupGE LANGFoRD’s comfortable brick 
house in the Highlands, North Denver, 
faced the west. It had a roomy veranda in 
front, fenced in with a flat topped railing, 
and furnished with splint bottomed chairs, 
and a hand netted hammock slung across 
one corner. 

On pleasant Sunday afternoons, when 
Dorothy was at her mission school, and the 
judge slept peacefully in one of the chairs ; 
when Mrs. Langford followed her husband’s 
example in the privacy of her room, and 
Will was no one ever knew just where— 
the hammock was Isabel’s special conven- 
ience. For one thing, it commanded a 
magnificent view of the mountains ; and for 
another, it swung opposite that particular 
portion of the railing which was Harry 
Antrim’s favorite perch during the hour or 
two that measured his customary Sunday 
afternoon visit. 

On these occasions Isabel divided her at- 
tention impartially between Antrim and the 
mountains. What time the young man 
dwelt overmuch on railway matters, Isabel 
found it convenient to be able to look over 
his shoulder at the mighty panorama un- 
rolling itself in endless transformation 
scenes against the western horizon. And 
when Antrim, finding himself ignored, 
came back from things practical to things 
personal, Isabel had but to close her eyes 
to the scenic background, and to open them 
again upon the personality of her com- 
panion. 


Conceding nothing to what he called 
her artistic fad, Antrim was not unwilling 
to condone Isabel’s indifference to railway 
affairs. It was a part, the greater part, of 
his life—the business of his office ; but he 
could understand why Judge Langford’s 
daughter might easily weary of railway 
shop talk. There had been more or less of 
it all along in the old days in Illinois, when 
the judge was counsel for the railway com- 
pany of which Antrim’s father was the sup- 
erintendent; but that was because the 
Langfords and Antrims lived side by side, 
and were friends as well as neighbors. Here 
in Colorado it was different. The judge 
was an invalid, a migrant for health’s sake, 
with gear sufficient to make him independ- 
ent of railway counselorships, and with little 
left of his former connection save a pocket. 
ful of annual passes and a warm affection for 
the son of his old friend the superintendent. 

None the less, Antrim thought that Isabel 
might bear with him occasionally, if only 
for the reason that she would some day be- 
gin to eat the bread and meat of railway 
service. That, at least, would be the out- 
come of a certain project cherished by the 
young man, and heartily abetted by Isabel’s 
parents ; and so much Antrim said to her 
one Sunday afternoon, some weeks after 
his return from division duty at Voltamo. 

‘*T do take an interest in your affairs, 
Harry, you know I do. I’m glad to see 
you succeeding in something you really like. 
But I wish’’—— she stopped and let her 
gaze go beyond him—‘“ I wish you wouldn’t 
talk as if——”’ 

She paused again, and Antrim finished 
the protest for her. 

‘‘ As if my prospects and your future were 
one and the same thing, you mean?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that’s it ; it makes me feel just the 
least bit resentful. I know I can’t paint 
very much yet, but that’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t learn, is it?’ 

‘Certainly not; but you’re never going 
to earn your living at it—you are going to 
be married to me, and then you can paint 
for fun as much as you please.”’ 

Isabel’s eyebrows arched themselves in 
incredulous defiance. ‘‘ That is what you’ve 
been telling me ever since I can remember,”’ 
she retorted, ‘‘ but you know it can’t be, 
Harry ; and when you talk that way it makes 
it more than ever impossible.”’ 

ae Why? ” 

‘Because it shows that you still cling to 
the idea that my love for art is nothing but 
a school girl fad. It isn’t anything of the 
kind ; and you and father and all the rest 
of them ought to know it by this time.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, pshaw!’’ said Antrim, relapsing 
into disgusted silence. 

Isabel touched the toe of her slipper to 
the floor and swung herself gently. As a 
comrade, brother—as anything but a lover— 
she fellowshiped Antrim with hearty frank- 
ness) They had known each other from 
childhood, and the outspoken familiarity of 
such an acquaintance is not to be set aside 
by the mere formality of one sided love 
making. He wasa nice boy, she thought, 
suffering herself to moralize a little while he 
was recovering his equanimity ; and he was 
capable, too—every one said that of him. 
He was barely three years her senior, and 
yet he was already making his mark in the 
railway service. Still, he was but a boy, 
and—— 

‘“Why don’t you say something?’’ in- 
terrupted Antrim. 

‘‘T was thinking about you, and I sup- 
posed you’d be glad to have me keep quiet 
if I’d do that.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know about that; it depends 
very much upon what you were thinking. 
I could tell better if I knew.”’ 

Isabel tossed her head disdainfully. 


‘‘ Anybody would give me a penny for my 
thoughts,’’ she said. 


‘*Oh, if it’s a pecuniary matter, here ’’— 
he took a dollar from his pocket and gave 
it to her. 

‘Thanks ; I want some new brushes, and 
father says I’m extravagant. Now you 
shall have what you’ve paid for. I was 
thinking that you know how to dress be- 
comingly—and that you are smart—and 
that your salary is enough to make poor 
people envious—and that you look absurdly 
young—and that a mustache would make 
you look years older—a-n-d——”’ 

Antrim sawed the air with his arm as he 
would have slowed down a reckless engineer. 

‘« That’s enough—you’ve earned the dol- 
lar; but you won’t mind my saying that I 
can get myself abused for less money. Do 
you ever have a really serious thought, Isa- 
bel? Take time to think about it, and then 
tell me honestly.’’ 

Again Isabel’s gaze went past him, bridg- 
ing the bare plain and seeking infinity in 
the heights rising in mighty grandeur be- 
yond the flat top of Table Mountain. When 
she spoke, raillery had given place to en- 
thusiasm. 

‘Could any one live in sight of that ’’—— 
pointing to the range——‘‘and not have 
thoughts too bigfor any kind of expression ?”’ 

‘*Oh, about art; yes, I’ll admit you can 
out-think most people on that line,’’ he 
rejoined. 
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‘‘ That’s right—gibe if you want to. Just 
the same, art is the real reality, and your 
petty business affairs are merely the play- 
things of life. If I could put on canvas the 
faintest impression, the merest foreshadow- 
ing, of what you can see over there, every 
other accomplishment or enjoyment in the 
world would seem little by comparison.”’ 

‘‘There you go again,” said Antrim. ‘‘I 
like pretty things as well as anybody, but 
when you try to make me believe that the 
making of them is the chief end of man, or 
of woman, for that matter—why, it’s 
like——’’ he searched for a sufficiently 
strong comparison, and, not finding one 
ready to his hand, ended rather irrelevantly 
—‘‘ between you and Brant I have a hard 
time of it trying to keep my feet on the 
every day earth.” 

Isabel ignored the tirade, and went off at 
a tangent, as was her habit with Antrim. 

‘‘Mr. Brant is a college graduate, isn’t 
he ?’’ she asked. 

‘“Yes, I believe so; what of it?’ said 
Antrim, who was so nearly self educated, 
and so wholly imbued with the afflatus of 
business, as to think little of scholastic 
attainments. 

‘Nothing; only I was thinking how 
much a college man has to be thankful for.’’ 

‘* Don’t see the point,’’ objected Antrim. 
‘Take Brant, for instance ; how is he any 
better off than the rest of us ?’’ 

‘‘The mere fact that you can ask such a 
question is its best answer,’’ replied Isabel 
pertly. ‘‘Mr. Brant doesn’t have to talk 
shop. He knows books and art, and a 
dozen other things.”’ 

Antrim lost patience, as who would not? 
‘‘ Brant be hanged !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘I’m 
sick and tired of having him held up to me 
as an example. I wish I’d never brought 
him here 1”’ 

‘Thank you for nothing,’’ snapped Isa- 
bel; and for five full minutes neither of 
them spoke. Then Antrim made another 
desperate attempt to say what was next to 
his heart. 

‘‘Let’s drop art, Isabel, and talk about 
something that’s of a great deal more im- 
portance—to me. When are you going to 
put me out of my misery ?”’ 

The time was ill chosen, and she answered 
accordingly. ‘‘Don’t be foolish, Harry; 
there is no use in our going back to that.”’ 

‘* Ves, there is,’’ he insisted ; ‘‘ I’ve waited 
patiently for—let me see—it’S over two 
years now, Isabel, and this state of affairs 
can’t go on indefinitely.”’ 

‘End it, then; I never asked you to 
wait.”’ 
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He was on his feetina moment. ‘ Don’t 
talk that way, Isabel; I’m not going to 
urge you any more now, but I want you to 
remember that I can’t take a jesting answer 
always. When we speak of it again, you 
must either take me or send me away—and 
you'll listen to reason, won’t you ?”’ 

She continued to look steadfastly at the 
distant mountains, and gave him no word 
of encouragement. 

‘‘Won’t you, Isabel ?’’ he repeated. 

No answer. 

‘‘Tsabel, I’m going now.’ 

But still there was no response, and Isabel 
did not speak or move until she heard the 
front gate close behind him. 


J 


V. 


As for Brant, and the successive steps in 
his reformatory experiment leading up to 
the good repute hinted at by Isabel Lang- 
ford’s praise, fortune good and ill befell 
in this wise. After the incident on the 
Denver journey, and his recognition by the 
brakeman, he looked for similar embar- 
rassments at every turn; but uphill paths 
are.not always rough or slippery throughout. 
In proof of this, the beginnings were made 
easy for him; he met no inopportune 
acquaintances, and the question of employ- 
ment answered itself congenially and almost 
immediately. 

Colonel Bowran needed a draftsman ; 
also, he happened to hold Brant’s college 
in high repute, inasmuch as its professor of 
mathematics was an alumnus of his own 
alma mater. This and that, yoked together, 
plowed Brant’s furrow for him; and two 
days after his arrival in Denver he was 
perched upon a high stool in the engineer’s 
office, giving himself mind and heart to the 
practice of a profession which had once been 
a passion with him. 

A fortnight later Antrim came back. The 
acquaintance was renewed, and Brant ex- 
changed his room in the hotel for lodgings 
in the quiet boarding house recommended 
by the chief clerk. For a few weeks the 
young engineer went about his business 
circumspectly, spending his days at the 
office and his evenings in his room at Mrs. 
Seeley’s, and showing himself in the streets 
as little as might be. This guarded walk 
brought its own reward. Net once in his 
goings and comings did he see a familiar 
face ; and when the sense of security began 
to tread upon the heels of success, he ven- 
tured to take another step and went with 
Antrim to call upon the Langfords. 

‘‘They are nice people, and you’ll like 
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them,’’ said the chief clerk. ‘‘ My father 
was the judge’s oldest friend, back in Illi- 
nois, and our houses stood in the same yard. 
I’ve known them ever since I can remem- 
ber anything.”’ 

‘* Large family ?’’ queried Brant, as Antrim 
signaled a North Denver car. 

‘‘No; two girls and a boy. Dorothy’s 
good, but not pretty; Isabel is pretty, but 
not—well, I’ll leave her out and you can 
judge for yourself. .As for Will, he’s quite 
another sort—I call him an unlicked cub.”’ 

Twenty minutes later Antrim was intro- 
ducing his friend in the cozy sitting room 
of the brick house in the Highlands. 

‘“ Mrs. Langford, my friend, Mr. Brant. 
Judge Langford, this is the hermit I prom- 
ised to bring you ; Isabel, let me present Mr. 
Brant. Dorothy ue 

But the elder daughter came forward 
smiling, and forestalled the introduction. 
‘*T’m glad to be able tothank you by name, 
Mr. Brant,’’ she said. ‘‘ Mamma, this is the 
gentleman who was so kind to me on the 
night of the wreck.”’ 

That was the beginning of it ; and Brant’s 
heart warmed within him when he allowed 
himself to hope that something more bene- 
ficent than chance had brought them to- 
gether again. Later in the evening, how- 
ever, it cooled again; and the chilling 
process began, continued, and ended after 
this fashion. 

Mrs. Langford (turned aside from her 
magazine by something Antrim has just 
said )—‘‘ What is that you say, Harry ?”’ 

Antrim (who has been telling of the 
rocket-wise rise and fall of a young man of 
questionable lineage )—‘‘I said the robbery 
was what might have been expected of 
Brophy. His father was a thief, and his 
grandfather served a term in Joliet. Every- 
body used to say that John would bear 
watching.’’ 

Mrs. Langford (with some asperity )— 
‘* And so drove him into crime, as a matter 
of course.’’ 

Tsabel—‘‘‘ The sins of the fathers ’—— 
it’s a part of the curse, isn’t it ?”’ 

Mrs, Langford— Nonsense! This is a 
Christian dispensation. Leaving heredity 
out of the question, it’s perfectly barbarous 
to make a person answerable for the sins of 
his parents. There’s too much of that, now- 
adays, and too little of the other. A man 
ought to be held strictly accountable for his 
own acts, and for them only.’’ 

The Judge—‘ And how about the women, 
my dear ?”’ 

Mrs. Langford—‘ They have always had 
to take the blame, not only for their own 
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misdeeds, but for those of other people as 
well—it began with Adam and Eve, if you 
remetmber.’’ 

Dorothy—‘‘ But, mamma, doesn’t that 
shut the door of repentance ?’’ 

Mrs. Langford—‘‘ Repentance and rein- 
statement are two different things. If a 
young man were given to understand that 
every misstep would shut one or more 
respectable doors to him, the crop of wild 
oats would probably grow smaller with 
every generation.”’ 

Antrim (with a significant glance in 
Brant’s direction)—‘‘I agree with you 
fully, Mrs. Langford. It would be the 
most effective reformatory measure ever 
invented.”’ 

To all of which Brant listened with oozing 
courage ; and it was no comfort to him to 
hope that the view taken by Mrs. Langford 
was not shared in its pristine clarity by the 
majority of mothers with marriageable 
daughters. His case was separate and apart, 
and in it Mrs. Langford represented the very 
essence of public opinion. What would the 


good lady say if she knew that at least one 
of her guests was little better than a brand 
from the burning—a graceless reprobate, 
whose principal business in life had been to 
ride rough shod over all restraints, moral 


and otherwise? Brant went dumb before 
the suggested question, was ill at ease dur- 
ing the remainder of the evening, and was 
much relieved when Antrim finally gave 
the signal for departure. On the walk down 
town (they had outstayed the last car) the 
chief clerk harked back to the discussion on 
culpability. 

‘*T could hardly keep a straight face while 
Mrs. Langford was laying down the law for 
us,’’ he said. ‘‘ She has a very dark brown 
sheep in her own household.”’ 

‘*So? The son, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Ves, Will. He’s only nineteen, but I’m 
afraid he has sounded the pond pretty thor- 
oughly. I haven’t kept track of him here 
in Denver, partly because he has no use for 
a friend of the family, and partly because I 
haven’t much use for him; but he promised 
to be a terror when he was a little tad, and 
I’ve no doubt he’s keeping the promise.’’ 

‘It’s a pity,’’ said Brant, thinking of the 
boy’s elder sister. 

‘It’s all of that, but it’s just what might 
have been expected. The father and mother 
have one standard for the daughters and an- 
other for the son. Will has never known 
the meaning of obedience, and he has never 
been required to do anything he didn’t 
want to. Consequently, he’s a tough at 
nineteen.” 
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‘‘What’s his particular weakness?’’ in- 
quired Brant. 

‘*T don’t think he has any favorites. To 
the best of my knowledge he’s as impartial 
asa callow youth can well be. I’ve heard 
more about his gambling than anything 
else, though.’’ 

Brant held his peace for two whole squares; 
then he spoke his mind freely. 

‘It’s: none of my business, Antrim,’’ he 
began, ‘‘and I don’t know how you stand 
with the family, but it’s rough to let that 
boy go to the devil without making an effort 
to save him. I don’t half like the way you 
put it.’’ 

Antrim laughed. ‘‘ You must remember 
it’s an old story with me; and, besides, I 
haven’t a ghost of a chance with him. He 
doesn’t like me and I don’t like him; if I 
tried to interfere, I’d simply get myself into 
hot water.’’ 

‘Just the same, something ought to be 
done,’’ Brant persisted. 

‘*T agree with you, but who’s to do it? 
Suppose you try your hand—by Jove ! that’s 
the idea! Mrs. Langford wouldn’t thank 
you, because she’d never admit the neces- 
sity ; but the judge knows, and he’d be 
your friend for life.’’ 

Brant smiled grimly at the thought of his 
becoming a reformer of wayward youth, but 
he answered not a word, and the arrival at 
Mrs. Seeley’s presently put an end to the 
conversation. 

From the first visit to the Langfords’ to 
the second was but a step, and Brant found 
it easier to take after the talk with Antrim 
about Will. After that, finding his welcome 
all that could be desired, he went often. 
The judge liked him because he took the 
trouble to inform himself upon the subject 
of penology, which was the invalid’s hobby ; 
Mrs. Langford was disposed to be gracious 
to him because of his disinterested kindness 
to Dorothy on the train; Isabel openly re- 
joiced in the acquisition of a critic who 
could criticise; and Dorothy made him 
welcome for many reasons, most of which 
she kept under lock and key in ‘the 
strong room of her heart. 

So there were not a few visits to the 
Highlands, and all went well until the 
Tuesday evening following Antrim’s rather 
critical interview with Isabel. Brant had 
called rather later than usual, and found 
Dorothy alone with her father and mother. 
There were unmistakable signs of sorrow on 
the daughter’s face ; and when neither the 
judge nor Mrs. Langford seemed grateful 
for the company of their guest, the engineer 
cut his visit short. 
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When he went away, Dorothy followed 
him to the front door. There had been 
nothing more than a pleasant friendship 
between them, thus far, but Brant had been 
watching eagerly for a chance to say or do 
something that would lessen the distance. 
Here was the coveted opportunity; and 
when she gave him her hand at parting, 
with a halting excuse for the gloom of the 
household, he made bold to hold it while he 
said, 

‘* Don’t speak of it unless you want to, 
and—forgive me if I intrude—but is there 
anything I can do to help you?”’ 

“Then you know ” She hesitated, 
and Brant was too generous to allow her to 
go on. 

‘*T know nothing ; but you seem to be in 
trouble.”’ 

‘*T am—we allare. And thereis no reason 
why you shouldn’t know; it will be in the 
papers in the morning, and then every one 
will know. Will didn’t come home last 
night, and father found him in jail this 
morning.’’ 

With all his comings and goings Brant yet 
knew Will Langford as little as might be, 
and that little chiefly by hearsay. The boy 
was seldom at home in the evenings, and on 
the few occasions when his presence had 
coincided with the engineer’s visits, he had 
been sullen and reticent, showing forth the 
fitness of Antrim’s assertion that he was an 
“‘unlicked cub.’’ Scanty as were his op- 
portunities for observation, however, Brant 
had seen that the mother idolized her son 
and found no fault in him; that Isabel 
tempered her sisterly affection with a gener- 
ous measure of contempt ; and that Dorothy 
loved her brother not blindly but well. And 
it was with Dorothy’s point of view that 
Brant chiefly concerned himself. 

‘‘ Where is he now?” he inquired. 

‘We don’t know—that is the sharp edge 
of it. He was in his room at noon, but 
when I took his supper up he was gone.”’ 
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‘‘One more question, and you needn’t 
answer it if I ought not to know; what was 
the trouble last night ?”’ 

“‘T’m not sure, but I think that—that ’’— 
she stumbled over the words and would 
have broken down, but Brant ventured a 
word of comfort and she went on—‘‘ they 
were playing cards and the police took 
them all. Will has made mamma believe 
they were not gambling, but I’m afraid that 
isn’t true.’? She turned away from him 
and leaned against the door post to cry 
softly. 

Brant saw the path of duty very clearly, 
and he saw, too, that it might easily lead 
him straight to his own destruction. None 
the less, he set his feet therein like a man 
and a lover. 

‘‘Don’t cry,’’ he said; ‘‘we must find 
some way to help him. Does Antrim know 
anything about this?’’ 

‘*No; and that is why Isabel went to the 
theater with him tonight. They had planned 
to go, and she knew he would find out if 
they stayed at home.’’ 

“That is all I wanted to know. Now 
you go in and comfort your father and 
mother; I can help—perhaps more than 
you'd be willing to believe. Good night.’’ 

‘* One word, Mr. Brant ; you’ll bring him 
home if you find him, won’t you?”’ 

‘Certainly ; and I’ll find him, if he’s in 
Denver. Has he a latch key ?’’ 

sds Si 

‘“Then don’t sit up for him, and don’t let 
your mother, if you can help it. And 
you mustn’t grieve; it will come out all 
right.’’ 

‘Oh, I hope so—and I don’t know how 
we can ever repay you, Mr. Brant.’’ 

‘* Wait till I’ve done something worthy of 
payment; then perhaps I’ll tell you—if 
you'll let me. Good by.”’ 

A car was coming, and Brant ran to the 
crossing and caught it. He had put his hand 
to the plow, and there was no turning back. 


( 7o be continued. ) 
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A STORM ; a wave; arock; 

A helmless ship near shore ; 
Despair ; a crash ; a shock ; 

One shriek !——- and all is o’er 


A storm ; a rock ; a wave ; 
Gone sail and rope and mast ; 
Love’s guiding hand to save ; 


A shout !—— in port at last! 


William R. A. Wilson. 








THE Countess of Annesley, one of the 
leaders of London society, was formerly 
Miss Priscilla Cecilia Moore, a daughter of 
the old Irish family of which the Earl of 
Drogheda is the titular head. ‘The Moores 


first became known—or perhaps, to be more 





correct, notorious—under Elizabeth, when 
two of them went to Ireland as soldiers of 
fortune, and received, for their services to 
the English queen, the lands and castles 
that formerly belonged to the sequestrated 
abbey of Mellefont. There are Irishmen 


The Countess of Annesley. 


From her latest photograph by Bassano, London. 
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John W. Foster, Ex Secretary of State, 


From a photograph by Farsari, Yokohama. 


up to this late day who look upon the 
Moores as ‘‘sacrilegists,’’ a title that once 
attached to the kings of Prussia. 

Lady Annesley, the daughter of William 
Armitage Moore of Arnmore, brought her 
husband a handsome dowry, and made his 


London house—Annesley Lodge, Regent’s 
Park—a center of the ‘‘smartest’’ society. 
She is considerably younger than the earl, 
and has a reputation asa reigning beauty 
among Englishmen, who have a passion for 
setting up the photographs of utter strangers 
in places of honor on their mantelpieces, 
provided the originals are good looking and 
belong to the aristocracy. 

Lord Annesley was formerly a lieutenant 
colonel in the Scots Fusilier Guards. Asa 
young man, he displayed some activity in 
politics, and served—before his accession to 
the peerage—as a member of the House of 
Commons, The present countess is his second 
wife. A year ago she presented him with a 
daughter ; he has also a little girl by his first 
marriage, and an eleven year old boy, the 
heir to his title. 

* * * * 

FEW men in the history of American 

diplomacy have had so varied a career as 


John W. Foster, who re- 
cently returned from 
China with (so rumor says) 
a $100,000 fee in his 
pocket. In European 
countries diplomacy is a 
profession, and the man 
who pursues it expects to 
be sent from one post to 
another in the course of 
promotion. American 
diplomats seldom hold 
more than one position, 
or, atthe most, two. Mr. 
Foster has filled half a 
dozen. President Grant 
made him minister to 
Mexico ; President Hayes 
transferred him to St. 
Petersburg ; President 
Arthur sent him to Ma- 
drid ; President Cleveland 
despatched him on a 
special mission to the 
Spanish capital; President 
Harrison appointed him a 
commissioner to negotiate 
treaties of reciprocity with 
several European powers; 
and, when Mr. Blaine re- 
signed from the cabinet, 
he became secretary of 
state. Inthe intervals be- 
tween the periods of his office holding, Mr. 
Foster was counsel for some of the foreign 
legations at Washington, so that he was con- 
stantly in touch with international affairs. 
After his term at the head of the state depart- 
ment, he made a trip around the world. 
When he reached China, he was entertained 
by Li Hung Chang, and created so good an 
impression that when the negotiations for 
peace between China and Japan were begin- 
ning, the Chinese premier summoned him 
to become the Flowery Kingdom’s special 
representative and adviser. 

Mr. Foster is an unostentatious citizen of 
Indiana, who makes no capital of the fact 
that he commanded regiments at Donelson, 
Shiloh, and Knoxville in the civil war. He 
isa graduate of the Harvard Law School, 
but had given up his practice, and was edit- 
ing a paper at Evansville, when he was 
made postmaster of his town, shortly after 
the war. He took up the special study of 
international law when he entered the diplo- 
matic service, and he is reckoned one of 
the most thorough masters of that subject. 
Mr. Foster has a quiet, unobtrusive manner 
which suggests that he would find the ne- 
gotiation of a peace treaty far more con- 
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genial than the command of a regiment. 
He has never been an aggressive partisan, 
which accounts for the fact that he held 
office under both Cleveland and Harrison. 
He isa good Republican, but a better diplo- 
mat. He says that office holding does not 


pay ; but indirectly it has made his fortune. 
He did not grow rich from his official salaries, 
but his diplomatic experience qualified him 
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tries, and three times to America—to Peter 
Cooper, Abram S. Hewitt, and John Fritz, 
builder of the Bethlehem (Pennsylvania) 
iron works, 

The Bessemer medal was awarded to Mr. 
Howe in recognition of his ‘‘ Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel,’’ a truly monumental work, 
the first volume of which took four years to 
write, while the second will require as long, 


Henry M. Howe. 


From a photograph by Notman, Boston, 


for such lucrative commissions as his recent 
service in the orient. 
* % % * 

WHEN Sir Lowthian Bell, the great Eng- 
lish metallurgist, cabled recently to Henry 
Marion Howe, of Boston, that the Bessemer 
Gold Medal had been unanimously awarded 
to him, the press announced that this was 
the highest honor in the profession of 
metallurgy. The medal was founded by 
Sir Henry Bessemer, and is periodically 
awarded by the Iron and Steel Institute of 
Great Britain to those who have most bene- 
fited the industry. It is not often given to 
any one outside of England, having gone 
only three times to other European coun- 


or even a longer time. It has been trans- 
lated into French and German, and the 
French Société pour l Encouragement de 
!’ Industrie Nationale awarded it a prize of 
2,500 francs. 

Mr. Howe’s abilities are an inheritance 
from his mother, Julia Ward Howe, and 
from his father, the late Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, the well known philanthropist, 
whose writings are among the classics of 
education. To the training of the Boston 
Latin School, Harvard (1869), and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, he has 
added practical experience gained by labor- 
ing with his own hands at furnace and 
forge. He has traveled widely in both 
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Dr. W. Seward Webb. 


From a photograph by Alman, New York. 


He was one of the 


Europe and America. 
judges at the last Paris Exposition, and at 
the Chicago World’s Fair he acted as presi- 
dent ofthe jury in the department of mines 


and mining. 
* ‘ * * * 


ONE day about fifteen years ago, Mrs. 
William H. Vanderbilt, who took a great 
interest in St. Luke’s Hospital, happened to 
notice one of the doctors there. 

‘“Who is that good looking, light haired 
young sawbones?’’ she is said to have 
inquired. 

‘““Seward Webb, the son of old Watson 
Webb, who taught the elder Bennett the 
newspaper business,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He 
is one of our most promising young phy- 
sicians.”’ 

The next day Mrs. Vanderbilt brought 


her daughter with her to the hospital. The 
young people became acquainted, then 
engaged, and it was not long before they 
were married and settled in their handsome 
house at the corner of Fifty Fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Webb received 
ten millions in cash from her father, and 
her husband has long ago abandoned the 
overcrowded profession of medicine. He 
found greater things to do, and speedily 
developed into an excellent type of the suc- 
cessful American business man. He is a 
director of the New York Central, at whose 
headquarters he works hand in hand with 
Chauncey Depew ; he is the chief executive 
officer of the Wagner palace car company, 
a noted horse breeder, gentleman farmer, 
huntsman, littérateur, and club man. Ina 
dozen or more great enterprises he is inter- 
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ested not only as a capitalist, but as an 
active partner, and still has time for his 
many social duties and for manly sport and 
travel. 

Dr. Webb is proud to say that he is inde- 
pendent of his wife’s wealth, and that he 
has doubled and trebled the fortune she 
brought him. He did not enter upon mar- 
ried life empty handed, 
either. His mother—a Miss 
Crane—was heiress to a 
considerable fortune when 
at sweet sixteen she eloped 
with Watson Webb, who 
was thirty six years older 
than herself. Shortly be- 
fore his son’s birth, Webb 
was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for infringing the 
dueling laws. Secretary 
Seward procured a pardon 
for the old fire eater, and 
in recognition of this service 
the boy was named after 
him. 

While his brothers in law 
care little for club life, Dr. 
Webb is eminently a ‘‘club- 
able’? man. He belongs 
to all the best clubs in New 
York, and has joined 
several military organiza- 
tions since he was made a 
colonel in the Vermont 
national guard. Among the 
New York Central people it 
is a question whether he or 
Cornelius Vanderbilt is the 
harder worker. His offices 
and those of his subordin- 
ates are conspicuous for 
neatness, and he lives up to 
the maxim that every man 
must be allowed plenty of 
elbow room. Personally he 
delights in luxuries with- 
out being a slave to them. 
Everybody has heard of his private train of 
six coaches, the most completely and magni- 
ficently appointed in America, in which he 
makes frequent trips all over the Union. 

Dr. Webb spends his summers at Shel- 
burne Farms, situated on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, where he rears his famous hack- 
neys and blooded cattle. He has built the 
Adirondack and St. Lawrence Railway, 
which connects the outer world with the 
greatest hunting grounds and deer park ever 
established in these democratic times. Dr. 
Webb used to own the entire territory, 
which included most of two counties, but 


last year he sold 112,000 acres to the Neha- 
sane Park Association—a transaction that is 
said to have netted him more than half a 
million dollars. 

Lastly, Dr. Webb is a literary man. A 
year ago he published an interesting work 
upon the Shelburne Farms stud, which is 
replete with tributes to the natural beauties 


Civil Service Commissioner John B. Harlow. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


and advantages of Vermont, and incident- 
ally expounds Dr. Webb’s views in regard 
to the necessity for an improved breed of 
harness horses. Unlike William Waldorf 
Astor, who demands cold cash for his liter- 
ary effusions, Dr. Webb gives away his 
book, which is handsomely illustrated and 
finely bound. The present critic is sel- 
dom favorably inclined toward millionaire 
dabblers in literature ; but he must confess 
that he vastly prefers Dr. Webb’s practical 
essays on horse breeding and kindred sub- 
jects to Mr. Astor’s novel methods of writ- 
ing history. 
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Victoria, Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


From a photograph by Uhlenhuth, Coburg. 


Major JoHN B. HaARLow, of St. Louis, 
the successor Qf Theodore Roosevelt as a 
member of the civil service commission, is 
a striking example of the merits of the 
system of which he is now one of the con- 
trollers. Ten years ago Mr. Harlow was 
superintendent of city delivery in the St. 
Louis post office. He had held that office for 
many years, and under changing adminis- 
trations, because, although he was a Re- 
publican, he had not been an offensive 
partisan, and had administered the duties 
of his office well. When Mr. Harrison be- 
came President, there was a lively fight for 
the postmastership of the Missouri city. 


Several men of business prom- 
inence were put forward by 
different factions, and the Presi- 
dent was in a dilemma. Some 
suggested the possibility of pro- 
moting Major Harlow tothe post- 
mastership. It was an easy way 
out of the situation. 

When President Cleveland 
came into office, he did not carry 
civil service sentiment so far as 
to reappoint Mr. Harlow ; but his 
appointee retained the late post- 
master in the service, and he was 
still there when Theodore Roose- 
velt resigned his civil service 
comnissionership to accept the 
post of police commissioner in 
New York. Mr. Roosevelt knew 
Major Harlow, and suggested his 
name to the President. He is 


eminently qualified to carry out 
the policy of the old board, as he 
is thoroughly familiar with its 
work, and thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with it. 


4 * * 
‘*MOoN DIEU, we are too young 
to reign!’’ exclaimed Marie An- 
toinette when she and her hus- 
band were told that Louis XV 
was dead. The queen was nine- 
teen, the new king twenty years 
of age. In these democratic times 
of ours, government cares weigh 
less heavily upon the sovereign 
mind ; still, the wiseacres of 
Europe shook their heads omin- 
ously when the seventeen year 
old Victoria Melita of Saxe- 
Coburg married her cousin, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, her senior 
by afew years only, in the spring 
of 1894. The Darmstadt court 
had then been without a mistress 
for nearly two decades, since the 
death of the well beloved Grand Duchess 
Alice, Queen Victoria’s second daughter. 
All the soured old ladies of the palace and 
the aristocracy were ready to frown upon 
the little Englishwoman, who had only re- 
cently left off short frocks; but the first 


grande cour held by their royal highnesses 


after the honeymoon in Castle Rosenau— 
where, by the way, the late Prince Albert, 
Queen Victoria’s consort, saw the light— 
proved that the pleasant task of finding 
fault with the new mistress would not be so 
easy a matter as anticipated. This young 
girl, who had seen much of high life at the 
English and Russian courts, carried herself 









with a dignity that was simply unassailable; 
and the stories of good looks and graces 
which the official press had spread so assid- 
uously were—to everybody’s astonishment 
—justified by the British queen’s “ island 
granddaughter ’’—a pretty title which Vic- 
toria Melita earned by 
being born during her 
parents’ stay at Malta. 

The Grand Duke Ernest 
Louis is the youngest 
reigning prince of the 
German empire, a good 
looking man, and an en- 
thusiastic soldier. ~ He 
earned his spurs in that 
severe military school, 
the First PrussianGuards, 
of which regiment he is 
‘‘proprietor.’? In mat- 
ters of government not 
connected with the army, 
his royal highness is re- 
puted to be little versed. 
He shows an inclination 
to follow the Kaiser’s 
leadership without pos- 
sessing very much of his 
chief’s shrewdness and 
versatility. 

Reasons of state had 
perhaps less to do with 
this royal marriage than 
with most others of the 
kind, for the grand duke 
was his own match 
maker, and is just rich 
enough to be indepen- 
dent of monetary con- 
siderations. The young 
couple first met at a 
private concert in which 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
and Princess Victoria took 
leading parts. Ernest 
Louis, being a composer 
of some merit, became interested in the 
pretty princess, who is said to be a better 
violinist than even her father, and the en- 
gagement quickly followed. 

* * * * 

ANOTHER youthful princess gracing a 
German throne is Queen Charlotte of 
Wirtemberg, a niece of the late reigning 
prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, and a cousin 
of the present sovereign head of that prin- 
cipality, which is a little larger than Staten 
Island, but not so densely populated. The 
Prince Regent Adolph of Schaumburg- 
Lippe is the Kaiser’s brother in law, 
and Queen Charlotte is therefore a distant 
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relative of the emperor, who was once a 
schoolfellow and warm friend of her hus- 
band’s. The intimacy between the two 
monarchs, the all powerful William of 
Berlin and his namesake, the insignificant 
kinglet of Stuttgart, is at present not so 


Ernest Louis, Grand Duke of Hesse. 


From a photograph by Uhlenhuth, Coburg. 


warm as might be wished; but that does 
not detract from the Wiirtemberg sovereigns’ 
popularity with their own people. 

Queen Charlotte has, on various occasions, 
proved herself a woman of nerve as well as 
a clever diplomat and a woman of affairs. 
When she was crown princess, a drunken 
striker tried to shoot her husband. She 
saw the attempt, jumped up in her car- 
riage, and placed herself in front of the 
prince. Asecond later a bullet grazed her 
forehead without doing much damage. At 
the last moment, when he saw the princess 
in danger, the assassin’s hand had faltered 
as he pulled the trigger. Charlotte and her 
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husband caused the man’s arrest, and then 
coolly drove off to a near by chapel to render 
thanks for their lucky escape. 

Quite recently, when going to the theater, 
the queen’s horses bolted and ran away, 
throwing the coachman and groom off the 
box. It looked fora moment as if the royal 
carriage would be dashed to pieces, but pres- 
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hurst is an exceptionally fine likeness. It 
portrays him as heis. He has been cari- 
catured so much that it does not seem amiss 
to present a true picture of the famous 
pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church. 
* * x * 
WITHIN the last few years several Ameri- 


Charlotte, Queen of Wiirtemberg. 


' From her latest photograph by Andersen & Klemm, Stuttgart, 


ently the astonisied beholders saw her 
majesty climb upon the box and bend over 
the dashboard to secure the trailing lines. 
She succeeded in this perilous feat, and 
completed her display of daring by pulling 
back the horses upon their haunches, and 
holding the spirited animals till aid arrived. 
Not a bad showing for a woman—in skirts 
—and a queen at that ! 
* * * * 
THE accompanying portrait of Dr. Park- 


can girls have married peers of whom 
nothing has been heard since their success- 
ful pursuit of the American dollar and the 
heiress attached to it. Very different has 
been the lot of the former Miss Mary Endi- 
cott, now Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, whose 
untitled husband is Queen Victoria’s colonial 
secretary, and leader of a wing of the 
dominant party in Parliament, and one of 
the ablest and best known of England’s 
public men. 





Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 


From his latest phitograph—Copyright, 1895, by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 
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Mrs. Chamberlain is the daughter of 
William C. Endicott, secretary of war in 
Mr. Cleveland’s first cabinet. She is well 


remembered in Salem, Boston, and Wash- 
ington society as a strikingly intelligent 
girl of literary and artistic tastes. As 


PUBLIC EYE. 


Mrs. Chamberlain has been heavily bur- 
dened with social duties, which her hus- 
band’s wealth and her natural tact lightened 
somewhat, but which were a heavy tax up- 
on a woman whose early life had been an 
extremely quiet one. Of late she has often 


Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


‘*Joe’’ Chamberlain’s third wife, she has 
succeeded in accomplishing what her pre- 
decessors signally failed to do—she has 
weaned her husband of his monocle. The 
Birmingham statesman had been ‘‘ manacled 
to his monocle’’ for many decades when 
our brave countrywoman induced him to 
abandon it, to the sorrow of the cari- 
caturists. In consequence, all London pro- 
nounced her a most remarkable woman. 
From the beginning of her married life 


been seen in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, and her friends have noticed that 
she looks pale and aged. But English 
cabinets are short lived nowadays, and in 
spite of the Unionists’ present ascendancy, 
it may not be long before some new political 
upheaval relieves her husband of his minis- 
terial duties and restores him to domestic 
quietude. 
* * * * 


CHARLES A. BOUTELLE is one of the 
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Congressman Charles A. Boutelle of Maine. 


most picturesque members of Congress. 
Tom Reed himself is not so handsome, 
and is not a whit bolder, not a whit more 
aggressive. In fact, there is no man in Con- 
gress who has more decided opinions than 
Boutelle, and there is no man in Congress 
more ready to express them. He is and 
always has been, whether in naval battle or 
in the midst of political warfare, one of the 
most fearless men of New England. Politi- 
cally he is a Republican and a radical. But 
he is so straightforward, so consistent, 
withal, that he commands the respect of 
his opponents and wins their warm friend- 
ship. It could not be otherwise, for Bou- 
telle is a first rate good fellow, straight, 


clean, generous—the sort of man who would 
lay down his life for a cause or a friend, if 


need be. He is a pleasing and effective 
speaker. He has a rich, powerful voice 
and an exceptionally engaging presence— 
tall, straight, sturdy. He is a popular after 
dinner speaker, and has a fund of anecdote 
elmost rivaling Depew’s. 

Boutelle won his first laurels in the navy, 
where he served with Farragut; then he 
entered the field of journalism, as the editor 
and owner of the Bangor Whig and Courier. 
His ability soon became recognized, and 
Maine was not slow in fixing upon him as 
the sort of man to represent her in the 
national legislature. 




























































































As Love and I went walking 
Along the sea’s gray shore, 
We heard the green waves talking, 


And love was all their lore. 


ia. 


The purple shadows shifted, 
And through the twilight long 
From singing stars there drifted 


Our sweet betrothal song 


Lat. 


But once, in days long after, 
We walked there, Love and I— 
The waves had lost their laughter, 


The stars were hushed on high; 


IV. A td ; 
Pe, 
And each remembered only wy Soa 


A little voice oh, years, 


How long they are, and lonely ! 


Oh, heart, how full of tears! 
Frank.,Dempster Sherman. 





Sarah Bernhardt. 


From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. 


THE QUEEN OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


Sarah Bernhardt, the world’s foremost actress of the day—Her personality, her art, 
and the secrets of her marvelous dramatic power. 


Bernhardt dies, she 
dies. It is not a ridiculous mimi- 
cry; itis death, natural, pathetic, 

impressive. She knows what death is; 

she has studied it as no other artist has 
studied it—perhaps as no other artist is 
capable of studying it. The hospitals of 

Paris are her school. Here she is in touch 


\V HEN Sarah 


with nature. She learns from nature, not 
from books. Imagination is not her guide. 
This is why, in death scenes, Bernhardt 
rises to the sublime height of truth. It is 
this honest study—supplemented, of course, 
by natural ability—that gives her her mar- 
velous mastery of her art. Diversity of 
language sets up no barrier for this woman, 





Sarah Bernhardt 


as ''Theodora,' 


From a photograph by Downey, London, 


who moves men by what she is, rather 


than by what she says. Her magnetism is 
all conquering. Other artists come to us and 
speak in foreign tongues to a select audi- 
ence of critics, students, and dilettanti, but 
Bernhardt plays to a thronged house of the 
people, who drop their librettos to allow 
this wonderful woman to sway them by the 
mighty force of a genius whose field is as 
wide as the earth. Is it strange that Sardou, 
the master dramatist of our day, has made 
her the keystone on which almost all his 
plays are built? 


Bernhardt hasa horror of lost moments— 
the times when most people dawdle, think 
about nothing at all so far as they can man- 
age it. The key to this trait of her charac- 
ter may be discovered between the lines of 
her talk with an interviewer last spring. 

‘“The rdle of Gismonda 1 learned in an 
hour, but I spent weeks in studying it after 
I had learned it. ‘This is what I always 
do. I read everything that can help me 
to understand the times in which a play 
is laid, that can help me to understand 
the character of the person whom I am to 
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Sarah Bernhardt as “Camille.” 
From a photograph by Falk, Sydney. 


represent on the stage. I think it out in 
my odd moments in my carriage, moments 
when Iam walking from one part of the 
house to another, moments when I am 
going to sleep or waking up. There is so 
much time that one can save by having 
something important to think about.’’ 
Bernhardt today is between fifty and sixty 
years old, and yet, even in the pitiless light 
of the sun, and without the friendly aid of her 
stage make up box, she appears to be little 
more than half her age. She was only 
fifteen when she began to study for the 
stage. But it was not the fascination of the 


footlights that caused her to exchange the 
convent school in Versailles for the Conser- 
vatoire of Paris. Painting was the art she 
loved, and loves yet, though she has had 
little leisure for study. 

To gain admittance to the Conservatoire, 
she was of course obliged to undergo an 
examination in elocution. She selected a 
fable from La Fontaine to recite, and did 
it so well that she was asked to do some- 
thing else. But by this time her nerves had 
become unstrung, and she disgraced herself 
by bursting into tears. Her first piece, 
however, had won the day for her. 
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Sarah-Bernhardt as 


“Cleopatra,” 


From a photograph by Falk, Sydney. 


Her first portion as an actress—a line she 
took up simply for the bread and butter to 
be got out of it—was utter obscurity. And 
yet she persevered, not because the glitter 
and tinsel of the theater dazzled her, or the 
coveted applause of the public spurred her 
on, but because her spirit would not brook 
defeat. Work was her revenge for the 
indifference shown her, and at last it took 
on sweetness when in 1869 she won triumph 
as Zarnette at the Odéon. A little later her 
Marie de Neuborg, in Victor Hugo’s ‘* Ruy 
Blas,’’ opened for her the doors of the 
Comédie Francaise. It was Hugo who 


wrote to her, after seeing her Donna Sol in 
a revival of his early masterpiece, ‘‘ Her- 
nani’’: ‘I wept. Accept the homage of 
that tear of the old poet.”’ 

She has a strange reason for refusing to 
play atthe Gymnase. In her early days she 
was assigned to a part there in a comedy, 
in which she was continually called upon 
to burst into laughter. This was so de- 
cidedly out of her line that she left the 
theater for good at the close of the first per- 
formance. The letter announcing this 
abrupt departure was brought to the director 
of the Gymnase while he was entertaining 
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Sardou at breakfast. His annoyance was 
palpable. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?’’ inquired Sardou. 

‘Oh, nothing much,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Merely a silly girl who has thrown up a 
part at the second performance. She is of 
the sort that will never amount to anything.” 

Recently Bernhardt has taken upon her- 
self the management of the Renaissance, 
one of the best known theaters on the grand 
boulevards. But she is not going to allow 
this to interfere with her foreign tours. She 
comes to America again this season, open- 
ing in New York at Abbey’s in January. 
The past season she has spent in Brittany, 
giving free play to her whim of living, as 
nearly as possible, the life of a peasant, in 
order to fit herself, by complete rest from 
her usual routine, for her long journeyings. 

It was the talk of two hemispheres when 
Bernhardt broke loose from the Frangais. 
She felt oppressed by the limitations of a 
sociétaire, even of so august a body. Per- 
mission to act in London was refused her, 
but she went, nevertheless. This was in 
1879, and one hundred thousand francs was 
the forfeit she was obliged to pay; but the 
fine was a mere bagatelle to her earnings as 
a free lance. 

Finding that money was noargument with 
her, the chagrined Parisians thought to find 
their revenge in the social snubbing they felt 
convinced the prudish Britons would admin- 
ister to the woman who had taken almost a 
fierce delight in setting all conventionali- 
ties at defiance, and whose reputation had 
preceded her in the shape of stories that 
she never took the trouble todeny. But 
here again they were disappointed. Glad- 
stone himself thought it not beneath him 
to seek out the artist whose power none 
could dispute, and tell her with his own 
lips of the spell she had wrought. 

Her first appearance in the United States 
was made at Booth’s Theater, New York, 
on the 15th of November, 1880. ‘The inter- 
est taken in the event recalled the days of 
the Dickens readings, for—as had hap- 
pened when the famous novelist came here 
—messenger boys stood shivering in line 
all night long in order to secure places as 
soon as the box office should open on the 
first day of the sale. Her second visit was 
made eleven years later. 

As to her plays—and Bernhardt evidently 
prefers to appear in those known by the 
name of the heroine—she has declared that 
the greatest of all feminine parts is that of 
Lady Macbeth ; but she has special prefer- 
ence for the last act of ‘‘ Camille ’’ and the 
third act of ‘‘ La Tosca.’’ There is a scene 
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in ‘‘ Olivia,’? however, which she considers 
the grandest ever written. 

Bernhardt is so realistic in her great scenes 
that they affect herself as strongly as they 
move her audiences. After she kills Marcel- 
lus in ‘‘ Theodora,”’ she can do nothing but 
sob on reaching her dressing room. Or, if 
she does not weep, she is seized with a 
hysterical attack, which, as she puts it her- 
self, is much more unpleasant for those 
around her. 

She would not be Bernhardt if she were 
not as theatrical off the stage as she is on it. 
Her every gown is the product of a studied 
effort, and yet when she speaks, in that 
voice which one of her critics said would 
silence animate nature, all incongruity is 
sunk in the enchantment of hearing her 
discourse. And Bernhardt can talk on any 
subject, from theosophy and politics to the 


- prices of seats at the theaters and the best 


breed of dogs. 

She loves all dumb animals, and it is not 
merely the desire to be eccentric that causes 
her to make pets of the two tame jaguars 
she brought from South America, and 
with which she plays on the rugs of her 
home on the Boulevard Pereire. The house 
is furnished as a studio, with all sorts 
of bizarre and fanciful decorations, and 
Turkish attendants to lend the picturesque- 
ness of their costumes to the general color 
effect. 

As to the mistress’ apparel, a recent caller 
found her in a long breakfast gown of white, 
covered by a fur lined robe, also of white, 
which swept majestically over the polished 
floors and tiger skins. Another visitor de- 
scribes her as a fascinating figure clothed in 
amethyst velvet. Her jewels are of the 
most costly beauty. 

Her latest fad is ceramics, and she de- 
scribes her handiwork—from the fashion- 
ing of the clay to the firing in the oven— 
with the enthusiastic delight of a girl. 
Sculpture is the one thing of which she 
has made a serious study, and yet her pic- 
tures have frequently been hung in the Sa- 
lon—where, of course, they have been the 
observed of all observers. She can shoot 
well enough to bring down a moose, and 
has even taken a noon observation for the 
captain of a steamship. 

When these things are brought up to her, 
she laughs and disclaims any credit for 
versatility. ‘‘It is simply the result of 
observation,’’ she says. ‘‘ You watch care- 
fully for many times how some one does 
a thing, then you go do it yourself. That 
is all there is in it.’ 

After all, it is Bernhardt’s self that has 
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made her the mistress of the stage. Other so infusing her own personality into it that 
women have played the same parts, and the playwright himself must stand amazed 
perhaps, in a measure, thrilled those who at the marvelous force of his own creation. 
beheld. This Parisian genius possesses the And yet it is not his; he has but built the 
gift, but rarely bestowed, of being the char- framework on which this paragon of painters 
acter she assumes, and yetat the same time fromm life has sketched a masterpiece. 
Matthew White, Jr. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LONG AGO. 


I. 


THE tender gleam of the fading light 
Falls over the drifted snow ; 

The fields and meadows lie cold and white, 
As they did in the afterglow 

Of that dear dead day, long lost to sight 
In the beautiful long ago. 


II. 


The stately poplars, gaunt and tall, 
Still stand a solemn row, 

As the day of our tryst below the wall 
In the twilight and the snow— 

The day you kissed me for all in all, 
In the beautiful long ago. 


III. 


I have loved the memory and kept it green, 
Though years may come and go; 

And my heart beats fast when I catch the sheen 
Of light on the crusted snow, 

As it did that day when I called you ‘‘ Queen,”’ 
In the beautiful long ago. 


IV. 


And now when meadow and hill and lea 
Lie wrapped in the drifted snow, 
We meet and are silent—what change, ah me! 
Since that day in the afterglow ; 
’Tis not the world that has changed, but we, 
Since that beautiful long ago. 
Laura Berteaux Bell. 
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ROBERT ATTERBURY/? 
By Thomas H. Brainerd, 


Author of ‘‘ Go Forth and Find.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUB- 
LISHED. 

On board the barkentine Santa Mariana is Robert 
Atterbury, a young Bostonian, whom the first 
symptoms of inherited consumption have driven 
to seek the life giving air of the South Pacific. Be- 
fore he left America, Atterbury, certain of his 
approaching. fate, wrote to his fiancée, Sara Gard- 
ner, releasing her from her engagement. Her 
great love for Robert prompts her to go to him, but 
she is deterred by the arrival of a letter from her 
father, from which she learns her life story. At 
her birth, her mother had become violently insane, 
and was with difficulty prevented from destroying 
her infant. A year or two later Mrs. Gardner had 
died in an asylum, and investigation showed that 
her terrible disease was hereditary in her family. 
Mr. Gardner, heart broken, left Sara in charge of 
her aunt, and settled, self exiled, in Japan. Sara 
forwards his letter to Robert, and then goes to join 
her father. 

Meanwhile, in Boston, Robert’s cousin Claire, 
the wife of Van Ruger Blethen, is envied by her 
acquaintances as a fortunate woman, but she is 
secretly very unhappy. She has discovered evi- 
dence of Blethen’s infidelity, and, unknown to 
the world, the relations of husband and wife are 
greatly strained. The birth of a son fails to effect 
a real reconciliation, and Claire, whose mother, 
Mrs. Whitwell, is herself a somewhat cynical 
woman of the world, instinctively turns for sym- 
pathy to her warm friend Jean Sievert, who was 
the compagnon de voyage of Mrs, Whitwell in her 
journey from Paris. 

The Santa Mariana is nearing Australia when 
Dr. Richards, who is traveling with Atterbury, tells 
his patient that the progress of his disease has 
been stayed, and that with care he is likely to live 
out the full span of life. This unexpected an- 
nouncement gives Robert new hopes and plans. 


XIV. 


HE Mariana lay at anchor in the har- 
bor of Sydney. On the deck John 
and Robert were preparing to go 

ashore in a small boat. The latter had not 
carried out his plan of remaining at Apia. 
He had not improved, indeed had not held 
his own, after the conversation just re- 
corded. A great restlessness had taken 
possession of him. The ties which bound 
him to life—not only to Sara, but to his 
mother, to Claire, and to all his friends— 
had asserted themselves, and he wanted to 
be in the civilized world again, where at 
least he would be in communication with 
them. 

From Panama John had sent word that all 
their letters should be forwarded to them at 
Sydney. Consequently they had not had 
a line from any one since they had left 


home ; and now, as they waited for the boat 
to be gotten ready, it was not the strange 
city before them that occupied their 
thoughts, but the packages of letters await- 
ing them, and containing—what? 

An hour later they were sitting in a plea- 
sant room in their hotel, each with a pile of 
letters and papers before him. John was 
soon absorbed in his. Robert gathered 
quickly, from out the mass, those which 
were in the handwriting that was so dear to 
him. He arranged them in the order of 
their postmarks, and, beginning with the 
earliest, read them through. While he 
read the pathetic yet courageous words 
written so many months before by his dear 
love, Life, the despot, took him in its grasp. 
It shook him from the lethargy which had 
been around him ; it wrung his heart with 
agony, and thrilled him with sweetest 
rapture and with direst pain. 

Finally he came to the letter containing 
the miniature. He gazed at the portrait 
with astonishment. He did not for an in- 
stant think that it was Sara; he knew in- 
stinctively that it must be her mother. Then 
he opened the letter, Mr. Gardner’s letter, 
and read it through. 

Suddenly John was startled by the sound 
of Robert’s footsteps. He had risen, and 
without a word walked rapidly out of 
the room. Even after the door was shut, 
the sound of his steps going down the hall 
came back to John with an unaccustomed 
ring. They were firm steps, full of purpose ; 
strong, healthful steps. 

‘* Hello !’’ he said aloud. 
the deuce is to pay now. ”’ 

Robert stopped at the clerk’s desk. 

‘‘Can you tell me how soon a steamer 
leaves for Japan, and which route is the 
quickest and most direct ?’’ 

The clerk consulted his time table and 
answered, 

‘* The steamer for Hong Kong sails in an 
hour, but there will be another in three 
days. ‘That will probably suit you better, 
as you have just arrived.”’ 


‘“T wonder what 


* This story began in the October number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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“J will take the one that sails today,”’ 
Robert replied. ‘‘I am ready now.” 


XV. 


SPRING in Japan ; spring almost ready to 
give place to summer. Everywhere new, 
fresh green, resting in and rising out from 
pale, hazy blue. The day was one of spring’s 
triumphs. She seemed to stand on the 
northern hill tops and beckon gaily to sum- 
mer, saying, ‘‘See how beautiful I have 
made the earth to welcome you !”’ 

Sara and her father walked slowly alonga 
road which, with many curves, and now and 
then a short flight of steps, went up one 
of the hills which rise above the harbor 
and town of Nagasaki. The Feast of the 
Cherry Blossoms was in full celebration, 
and they had been for along walk, to enjoy 
the enchanting beauty of the season, and 
to take what part they could in the general 
holiday. Everywhere under the great 
flower laden trees were groups of merry 
people. Their light hearted chattering and 
soft laughter were as much in keeping with 
the day as were the songs of the birds and 
the busy fluttering of the butterflies. 

Wherever Mr. Gardner and his daughter 


appeared, they were received with kindliest 


greeting. The dainty little people, their 
faces wreathed in smiles, their long eyes 
bright with pleasure, came forward to meet 
their guests, and with many compliments 
offered them cakes and tea. They knew 
Mr, Gardner well. He had lived among 
them many years, and they showed a re- 
spect for him which was almost reverence. 
He stopped for a littie while wherever he 
recognized acquaintances, and talked to 
them in their own language, which was to 
him as his own. 

Sara as yet understood very little of the 
language, but she had grown quite accus- 
tomed to the outspoken admiration with 
which the pretty little Japanese girls gath- 
ered around her, touching now her bright 
hair, now some part of her dress which 
pleased them, and murmuring ‘“‘ K7veno, ah 
kireno.’’ Her father’s intercourse with 
the Japanese was a constant source of sur- 
prise to her. He associated with them just 
as he would have done if he had been Jap- 
anese or they American. She had not yet 
gotten over the idea that they belonged to 
an altogether different world from her own, 
even if that world wasa very charming one. 

The day was waning now, and she and 
her father had started for their home, which 
was well up on the hillside, and looked 
down over the feathery bamboo trees and 
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away to the inland sea. One of the turns 
in the road brought them in sight of the 
water. A great ocean steamer was just off 
the wharf. It was surrounded by sampans, 
which were ready to land the passengers, if 
there chanced to be any. Mr. Gardner 
stood looking at the busy scene. 

‘‘It is the steamer from Hong Kong,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ She has had a quick run.”’ 

When they walked on, Sara put one hand 
through her father’s arm and clasped the 
other one around it. She looked up into 
his worn, disfigured face, and, as always, 
the sight of it brought to her the full realiz- 
ation of his long years of self repression 
and loneliness. A great tenderness for him 
filled her heart. She listened attentively 
while he talked of the day, and of other 
holidays of this eastern people. He con- 
stantly tried to awaken in her a real inter- 
est in the Japanese, and for his sake she 
tried to be interested. He was sure that if 
he could rouse her to an active study of 
their manners and habits, of their wonderful 
old art, in which he was deeply versed, of 
their calm and sweet religion, or indeed of 
anything else, it would at least soften the 
melancholy which he could not help but 
see in her eyes. On her part she met every 
request with ready acquiescence, every 
anxious look with a smile, and imagined 
that she had deceived him into thinking her 
at least contented. 

When they reached home he went in at 
once, and started up the stairs that led to 
their sitting room. Seeing that she did not 
follow, he came back. 

‘‘Are you coming up, daughter?’’ he 
asked. 

“Not just now, father dear,’’ she an- 
swered. 

She smiled at him, and he left her. Then 
she sat down on the edge of the porch, and 
let her eyes wander vaguely off toward the 
east. The light died out of her face, and a 
sadness so profound took its place that all 
her youth fell from her, and she seemed like 
a statue of despair. 

Down at the wharf the steamer had’ al- 
ready gone on her way, having landed her 
passengers. There were only a few of 
them, and they were sooninthe jinrikishas 
on their way to the hotels. As each trunk 
and valise had to have a separate ’rikisha, 
there was quite a procession when the 
kurumaya runners started off at their accus- 
tomed trot. Presently one of them left the 
line, and, slowing down, began to ascend 
the road over which Sara and her father 
had just passed. Whenever a curve in the 
road made Mr. Gardner’s house visible, the 
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kurumaya stopped and pointed upwards. 
Just at one of these places was a flight of 
steps which perceptibly shortened the way. 
The newcomer called to his runner to stop, 
and, getting out of the ’rikisha, paid and 
dismissed him. Then he went up the steps. 

Something in his movements attracted 
Sara’s attention, and she looked down. 
Who and what was this? She grew whiter, 
if she could be whiter than before, and a 
look of fright was added to the pain already 
in her face. Still he came on, not walking 
fast, but with a swinging step and evident 
impatience. Now he disappeared behind a 
clump of bamboo. She rose to her feet 
and clasped her hands tightly together. 
She thought she must be dreaming, or 
perhaps—and the great dread of her life 
took hold of her. Now he stepped out 
from the road, he was only a few yards 
away. It was Robert, really Robert, with 
glad eyes, coming toward her, holding out 
his hands. She put up one hand as if to 
ward something off, and stared at him 
wildly. 

“Robert! You here!’’ she whispered. 

He took her trembling hands in his, and 
held them fast. 

‘‘Here?’’ he said. Did 
You 
did not think that I could be alive and not 
come to you? I am alive, thank God, and 
here to take care of you, and never, never 
to leave you again.”’ 

Her eyes were fixed on his with a look of 
passionate prayer, as if to say, ‘‘ Do not de- 
ceive me; I have borne despair, I cannot 
bear false hope.’’ They drank courage 
from his steadfast, tender gaze, but she only 
said, 

‘‘T do not understand. You gave me up 
when you were ill and I did not know, and 
now——”’ 

Robert put his arm around her and drew 
her close to him. 

‘T gave you up, dearest, when I thought 
that you were well, and that it would be 
wrong for me to marry you. Now, do you 
not see, darling, dearest one, that we are 
equal ; that your trouble brings us together 
again, and gives me the double right to be 
near you; that you need me, and that there 
is no one else in the world who can comfort 
you?” 

They were sitting side by side on the edge 
of the low porch, and the shadows of night 
were falling around them. While Robert 
talked to her, telling her of his illness, his 
voyage, of finding her letters, and the haste 
he had made to reach her, a constant trans- 
formation went on in her. At last he knelt 


‘“Yes, my love. 


you not know that I should come? 
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beside her and clasped his arms closely 
around her. 

‘‘T have come to you, my life, my love,”’ 
he said. ‘I will be husband and children 
to you, you shall be wife and children to 
me, and we will be together always, always, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, so long as we both 
shall live.’’ 

While he spoke, she bent slowly down to 
his radiant face, in which love and faith 
triumphed over fate; and when her lips 
met his, she repeated softly, ‘‘So long as 
we both shall live.’’ 


XVI. 


THE dawn of the next day was like a 
resurrection morning to Sara. She rose to 
meet a new world and a new life. She 
went down and out into the clear spring 
morning, and there on the porch Robert 
was waiting for her. They looked into 
each other’s eyes, and the whole universe 
seemed to be clothed in gladness. Their 
understanding of each other was so perfect 
that it was easy for Robert to show Sara the 
conclusions he had reached in his long 
pondering of the problems of life and mar- 
riage, and she accepted with joy and thank- 
fulness the solution that left her Robert’s 
tender love and constant companionship. 

Mr. Gardner was inclined to be not only 
dissatisfied but angry when he first found 
who had come, and learned that he had 
come to stay. They talked the position 
over quietly and exhaustively. Robert ex- 
plained his views, and found that Mr. 
Gardner was not inclined to accept the 
possibility of such a marriage as that which 
he proposed. 

‘There need be no question of marriage,”’ 
Robert finally said. ‘‘I am not in acon- 
dition which would make it right that I 
should have children ; neither is Sara ; but 
we love each other. Is it a reason for 
sacrificing both our lives, that we cannot 
desire to have children? I make no appeal 
to you for myself, but I ask you candidly, 
does she not need me? Do you not already 
see that she is better, and is it not probable, 
with me to help her, that she will escape 
the trouble which you fear for her?’’ 

Mr. Gardner could not deny that this was 
true. He consented that Robert should 
stay for a short time. 

Robert and Sara smiled at this decision. 
They did not need that any one else should 
understand them. They were one, and 
rested in their love. Their new life began 
at once. Robert found alittle house, higher 
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up on the hill, where he established him- 
self. Each morning he came down to 
breakfast with Sara. He came in like the 
sun that rises above the sea, and Sara’s eyes 
filled with light and. love as the earth fills 
with the day. Mr. Gardner was conscious 
that he too lived in a new world, and he 
soon grew accustomed to watch for the 
morning greeting which passed between the 
eyes of these lovers; and when he caught it 
he felt that a benediction had fallen upon 
him and them. 

Robert atonce became intensely interested 
in Mr. Gardner’s Japanese lore, and at last 
it fell to this long suffering man to have an 
appreciative companion, to whom he could 
reveal the treasures of knowledge which had 
been fruitlessly stored in his mind for all the 
years of his wanderings in Egypt, in India 
and China, and lastly in Japan. Robert, 
and now Sara also, plunged into the study 
of the Japanese language and art, Mr. 
Gardner being their guide and _ teacher, 
An air of activity and life took possession 
of the hitherto solemn house, and sounds 
of music and laughter banished the silence 
that had reigned there. 

Besides his work Mr. 


with Gardner, 


Robert also resumed the series of letters or 
papers which he had begun to write on the 


ship. He brought this work also to the 
pleasant, half closed porch where Sara 
usually sat. He would not be separated 
from her except when it was unavoidable. 

One day, coming in with a bundle of 
papers in his hand, he found Sara dressed 
in complete Japanese costume. She wore a 
lovely kimono of pale green crépe, fantas- 
tically and gorgeously embroidered. Her 
hair was combed high up on her head in the 
approved Japanese style, and she was sitting 
on the floor, opposite to a little Japanese 
girl, who was giving her a lesson on the 
samisen, She arose as he came in, and 
bowed before him until her sleeves touched 
the floor, drawing in her breath and bidding 
him welcome in Japanese. He laughed at 
the quaint picture, and then seated himself 
a little way off and began to write. Sara 
was comically droning out a song in a little 
voice as much like her teacher’s as she 
could make her own. Looking up to see 
Robert laugh at her, she surprised him 
pressing his hand to his side. She rose in- 
stantly, and sent her little teacher away, say- 
ing that she could sing no longer. Going 
to Robert, she took the pen from his hand 
and knelt beside him. Her eyes asked the 
question her lips could not utter. 

‘It is nothing, dearest,’’ hesaid. ‘‘Only 
a trifling pain—a sort of reminiscence of 
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pain, rather. Do not be troubled; I have 
too much to live for to be ill again.’’ 

‘‘It is the writing,’’ she said. ‘‘ I wonder 
that I have let you do it.’’ Taking the pen 
in her hand she seated herself on the floor. 
‘* Dictate,’’ she went on. ‘‘I will take itin 
shorthand, and then write it out for you.’’ 

‘* Can you write in shorthand ?”’ he asked, 
surprised. 

‘‘ Certainly,’ she said. “I did all my 
dictations in shorthand my last two years 
in college, and all the lectures too. You 
may have to speak slowly at first, because I 
am out of practice.”’ 

Robert threw himself down upon a long 
bamboo chair, so as to be on a level with 
his amanuensis, and began to dictate. 
They worked in this. way for some time 
without interruption. It seemed to both of 
them that their thoughts were one. Sara 
divined the words almost before they were 
spoken, and Robert seemed to himself to 
have a new sense, a kind of intuition, which 
reached out into the realms of thought and 
laid the secrets of life simple and bare be- 
fore him. After an hour or two had passed, 
Sara laid the pen down and looked at him 
with eyes full of tenderest love. 

‘*Oh, Robert, how happy we are!’’ she 
said. 


’ 


XVII. 

TIME passed quietly and quickly now 
The days were so filled with work and 
pleasure that they slipped by uncounted. 
Robert and Sara drank deeply of the cup 
of life, whose ceaseless upflowing is joy. 
It was only by noting the changes in them- 
selves and those around them that the pas- 
sage of time could be seen. Strangely, in 
no one was change more noticeable than in 
Mr. Gardner. The deep fold in his brow 
smoothed itself out, the look of stern self 
repression left his mouth. He was in- 
terested in every detail of their life, and 
took the keenest delight in planning ex- 
cursions into the interior. Many times, as he 
retraced with his light hearted companions 
the paths which years before he had passed 
over only to wear out the weary day, he 
marveled to find the world so beautiful. 
He did not have the air of an old man who 
wishes to give pleasure to his children, but 
rather that of one who finds intense enjoy- 
ment in everything himself. Sara, watch- 
ing him, saw that it was his lost youth re- 
turning, and she realized that this father 
who had spent the best years of his life 
alone and sorrowful, had been born to be a 
light hearted, happy man. She redoubled 
her efforts to atone to him for the past. 
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As for Robert, he grew stronger day by day. 
No one would have thought of calling him 
an invalid—this bronzed man who strode 
over the hills with the step of an athlete. 
His mind was absorbingly occupied with 
his work. As in the temple of life one hall 
opens ever into another and more lofty one, 
soto his mind each new truth he learned led 
to another and greater, and one life seemed 
all too short in which to declare the height 
and depth of the love of God as it was being 
revealed to him in His law. 

A call from the outside roused them to a 
consciousness of the world beyond them. 
Robert received a letter from his friend, the 
Boston publisher. 

‘‘T have been hoping to hear,’’ he said, 
‘‘that you were ready to return to your 
own country. There is need for you here, 
and however much you may do with your 
pen from the orient, there is no question 
that you could be much more useful here, 
and, if your health is sufficiently restored, 
that your place is here. I am moved to 
write this to you now, because of certain 
special circumstances. Hughson, of the 
Washington Standard, is about to retire, 
and the syndicate has applied to me for 
suggestions as to his successor. I know 
that it would be unwise for you to attempt 
to live in Boston, but the climate of 
Washington is mild, except for a little 
while each year, and I think you would be 
able to endure it safely. This makes it 
possible, and then come the other considera- 
tions, namely, that as one of the depart- 
ment editors of the Standard, you would 
have a strong position from which to carry 
on your work ; and also that if you were 
here, in the field, there would surely open 
before you a personal career of usefulness 
and importance. Think of it, and let me 
know your decision as soon as possible. I 
can hold the position for you for a little 
while, but of course, if you decide to accept, 
it will be necessary for you to come at 
onice.”’ 

To Robert and Sara there was no difficulty 
in deciding the question on its merits. If 
Robert’s health was so far established that 
it would be safe for him to return home, it 
was best that he should do so. Sara’s 
ambition took fire at once at the thought 
of what Robert might be and do in 
the great world of men and events; but 
there was a great obstacle—it might well 
be an insurmountable one. What would it 
mean to Mr. Gardner? © 

‘Let us take the letter to father,’’ Sara 
said, after they had sat silently thinking 
for some time. 
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Mr. Gardner read the letter through; 
then, rising from his chair, he walked 
slowly back and forth on the porch, pausing 
to look off at the stretch of water and the 
clustering houses below him. His mind 
reviewed the years he had spent in this 
place. He recalled his first coming; the 
feeling which he had then had, that this 
was an asylum for him in which he could 
wait for the end; and the stretch of long, 
weary years that had passed, to blossom 
at last into the unhoped for, inconceivable 
happiness of the last year and a half. He 
did not hesitate. The place was dear, but 
it was only the outside. The real thing was 
the humau love which gave it value. He 
went to Robert and laid his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

‘Il know you are thinking of me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You need not, my son. I will go 
with you. It will be good for me to see my 
native land again.’’ 

It was the first time that he had spoken 
to Robert by that name, and Sara put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him, while 
tears of joy stood in her eyes. 

Mr. Gardner had a marvelous collection 
of art treasures, and the packing was an 
affair of great importance. No one except 


the gentle handed Japanese themselves are 


to be trusted in handling these fragile 
beauties. Robert was, of course, worse 
than useless, he was in the way ; therefore 
it happened that he sat alone, one evening, 
just in the gloaming. Hewason the porch, 
hidden from view of passers by a folding 
screen. Within, Sara was singing a happy 
little song as she went busily about. It 
formed a fit sort of accompaniment to 
Robert’s happy thoughts. A party of tour- 
ists came slowly down from the hill top, 
and, seeing the unusual stir about the house, 
paused for a moment. It was a woman’s 
voice that spoke. 

‘This is the Louse where the tall Amer- 
ican lives, the one who has such a beautiful 
wife, is it not ?”’ 

It was another woman’s voice that an- 
swered, in a cruel, laughing tone, ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful, if you will, but certainly not wife.’’ 

‘“Why,’’ said the first, ‘‘ you don’t mean 
that there is anything wrong about that 
woman? I would have said it was utterly 
impossible.’’ 

‘‘Appearances are often deceitful, my 
dear, and it happens that I know for a cer- 
tainty that of which I speak,’’ the same 
hard voice replied. 

They had been gone for some time when 
Robert rose to his feet. He went directly 
to Mr. Gardner. 
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‘‘T would like to speak to you. Can you 
sit down for a little while ?’’ 

Mr. Gardner saw that Robert’s manner 
was serious. Instantly he laid down the 
precious lacquer he was wrapping, and sat 
down to listen. Robert did not tell him 
what he had just overheard, not considering 
it necessary to annoy him. 

‘‘T have been thinking that before we 
leave Japan it will be wise that Sara and I 
should be married,’’ he said. ‘‘It is the 
only way that our life, which we have found 
so happy, can go on.’’ A shade of anxiety 
crossed Mr. Gardner’s face. ‘‘ The simple 
performance of the marriage ceremony will 
make no difference to us; it will give Sara 
my name, and our relation will not be ques- 
tioned by the outside world.”’ 

This is the way in which it came about 
that on one morning, when the Gallic sailed 
from Yokohama, bound for San Francisco, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Atterbury stood on 
the deck beside Mr. Gardner, and watched 
the land slowly sink down into the sea, until 
nothing of their first home remained to their 
sight except the crest of Fuji-yama. 


XVITI. 


THE Blethen mansion was ablaze with 
lights. Mr. and Mrs. P. Van Ruger Blethen 
were giving a reception to their cousin, 
Mr. Robert Atterbury, and his bride. Every- 
body who was anybody was there or on his 
way there, and the scene was very gay and 
brilliant. 

‘“*The beautiful Mrs. Blethen,’’ as she was 
almost universally called, was never more 
beautiful than tonight. There were no 
visible lines in her perfect face, there was 
no suggestion of ennui or weariness in her 
perfect manner, as she greeted her guests 
and turned to present them to Sara. Some 
might have said that she was cold and 
haughty in her bearing; an admirer would 
have said that her repose and self poise were 
wonderful. 

You and I are permitted to join this 
throng, and to scrutinize, more closely than 
would be possible if we were seen ourselves, 
the beautiful women and courtly men who 
enter here. As soon as our eyes are ac- 
customed to the brilliant procession, and 
our ears have learned to detect tones 
and undertones in this constant flow of 
compliment and greeting, we find here 
strange things. There is a not quite dis- 
guised toleration in the manner of some 
toward Blethen. He stands, as in duty 
bound, near his wife, and receives their 
guests with her, but he has lost the easy 
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self possession that used to be one of his 
chief characteristics. Sometimes there is a 
faintly perceptible scorn under the smiles 
and compliments that are lavished on Claire, 
and more than once we note the glance of 
an eye which seems to pass from her to the 
statue-like form of Jean Sievert. 

M. Sievert is leaning inmdolently against 
the side of a door, at a i1ttie distance from 
the family group. He appears to notice no 
one in the room except Claire. His eyes 
are fixed on her face, and he is alert to 
catch the least glance of hereye. Although 
Claire does not look toward him, we know 
that she recognizes that he is there; we 
know, too, that Blethen feels the French- 
man’s presence, and that it is this that gives 
him the uncertain, uneasy air we noticed at 
first. 

As we scan the guests, we are at once 
struck by the involuntary change that passes 
over each one who, turning from the lovely 
hostess, meets Sara’s eyes. After a little 
we begin to divide the crowd into two 
groups; those who shrink, ever so little, 
abashed before the simple nobility of her 
face and bearing, and those whose sym- 
pathetic natures recognize at once the 
presence of one to whom they gladly pay 
homage. 

As for Sara, she is simply and truly glad 
and happy. In all this crowd she sees only 
her husband’s old friends, who for his sake 
are kind to her. There is to her an exhil- 
arating promise in her surroundings. She 
feels herself at home again after long 
absence, and is saying to herself that it is 
here, among their own people, in their own 
country, that Robert is to find the career of 
usefulness and success that is now a well 
formed ambition in her mind. Her gladness 
sheds itself on all around her, and replaces 
with quite a new element the elegant indif- 
ference usual on such occasions. 

Later in the evening, when the crowd 
forms little groups here and there, it is in- 
teresting to see those who comie to claim a 
few minutes’ conversation with Sara, and 
those who stand a little way off, looking at 
her with curious eyes. More than once 
Robert sees Claire gazing at his wife with a 
strange, wistful question in her face. 

Among the guests area number of old 
men, and without exception they gather in 
the group that surrounds Sara. They come 
to offer to her the most sincere worship 
that youth and beauty ever receive—that of 
wisdom and experience, which in all their 
length of days has found nothing else that 
can compare with her. So they come, as 
they always do, to lay their offerings at her 
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feet. Here they meet something new ; 
something more than the ordinary careless 
acceptance with which youth is wont to 
gather up its store of adulation. Her quick 
sympathy goes out to them, to each one of 
them. The tone of her voice, which is not 
afraid to be tender, the light in her eyes 
which has no need to hide its love and 
kindness for every one, are like a blessing to 
all around her. One of these aged men, 
whose silver hair has long betn a crown 
which the nation has delighted to honor, 
when going away, placed his hand lightly 
on her head. 

‘God bless you, dear child,’’ he says, 
‘‘and keep your heart always as sweet as 
now!”’ 


XIX. 


THE guests were gone, the servants were 
turning out the lights. Blethen, after 


waiting for a moment to see if Sievert were 
coming, had taken his way to the club. 
Claire sat with her hands under her head, 
leaning back in an easy chair. Her attitude 
was one that betokened great fatigue, and 
now there were heavy shadows under her 
eyes and faint lines at their corners. 


Sie- 
vert stood silently waiting for her to move 
or speak, that he might bid her good by. 
He had formed the habit of being always 
the last to leave her, the last to say good 
night. It was little, and society, which 
had already whispered its doubts and expec- 
tations, would have been surprised had it 
known that between these two, who were 
almost inseparable, there had passed no 
word that might not have been spoken 
aloud in any presence. Words are indeed 
not needed ; under such circumstances they 
are worse than useless. Jean knew that his 
whole life was swayed by his passion for 
Claire. ,He had been attracted to her at 
first by her beauty and her loneliness, and 
with the easy conscience of his kind he had 
let himself drift into an absorbing passion, 
which drew him back to her no matter how 
often he took himself away. What he did 
not know, because she was too wise to let 
him see it, was that life was empty to her 
without him, and that only in his presence 
did she feel that she was human. 

He was a man who had little to learn of 
human nature, especially of his own; and 
because he loved her so intensely he for- 
bore to speak. He knew that for him the 
spell would begin to lose its hold when she 
should yield. His inscrutable, almost sol- 
emn eyes studied her closely, and it was the 
stern, inflexible part of her character, which 
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had come to her from her Puritan ancestors, 
that was her chief fascination, because it 
was this that always made him doubtful as 
to the result. He also knew that once sucha 
nature as hers had lost its proud self respect, 
it would lose its grace and infinite charm. 
Such is the strange inconsistency of man, 
that while he formed no resolution to spare 
her ultimately, yet the pity for it, for his 
own intolerable ennui as well as for her 
misery and despair, restrained expression of 
the passionate longing which he felt. He 
preferred to hold himself as long as possible 
in the delicious uncertainty in which hope 
alternates wit fear. 

She turned her melancholy eyes upon 
him. 

‘‘Do you know what it is, Sievert ?’’ she 
said. ‘‘ What secret of life has she found 
out? What do they both know that the 
rest of the world is ignorant of ? Robert is 
as she is, and 1’’—she paused a moment, 
and her voice was almost a sob—‘‘I did 
not know until tonight that azy one was 
happy.”’ 

He did not answer, but something in his 
manner warned her. She rose to her feet, 
her face again wearing its mask of smiles. 

‘Good night,’’ she said, ‘‘ and thank you 
for all your assistance. You are always the 
same kind friend.”’ 


XX. 


SIEVERT, going as usual to call upon 
Claire the next afternoon, found the car- 
riage drawn up in front of the door. He 
was quite accustomed to going out with her 
when she paid visits, but had thought she 
would be too much fatigued to go today. 
He went in and waited for a few minutes ; 
she came down with her bonnet on. 

‘‘I am indeed glad that you are rested 
enough to go out,’’ he said, looking at her 
with the expression of careful tenderness 
which he permitted himself to wear when 
they were alone. 

She was restless. There was an unusual 
flush on her cheek, and a passionate excite- 
ment in her eyes. 

‘‘T am going to my aunt’s, to see Robert’s 
wife,’’ she said. 

‘‘And I, may I have the pleasure of ac- 
companying you? ’’ he asked. 

The flush deepened a little. 

‘‘No, I think not today, if you please,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘I am taking Whitwell, and 
it would not be pleasant for you to go with 
the child. I shall be at home again at five. 
Come then for tea, will you not ?’’ 

He bowed his acquiescence in whatever 
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she chose todo. He had never known her 
to take her child out with her before. In- 
deed, he never thought of the child as hers, 
but only vaguely as Blethen’s. Blethen was 
fond of the boy, often took him to drive, 
and talked constantly of him to his acquaint- 
ances. Now, as Sievert stood contemplating 
Claire, he understood what was going on in 
her mind—that she was, probably half un- 
consciously, using the child to bring herself 
into closer relation with Sara. He recog- 
nized all at once the hopeless dreariness of 
her life, and for the moment at least felt 
all the passionate anger which was surging 
through her soul. He went glose to her and 
held out his hand. 

‘‘- Yes, I will come at five; but you, are 
you still asking the question of last night? 
You need not go to her to have it answered. 
There is only one answer—only one, and 
that is waiting for you here, always.”’ 

She drew her hand away and averted her 
eyes. She was so wretched, and she would 
not let him see the battle she was fighting. 
Nancy came in with Whitwell, and she 
bade Jean au revoir and drove away. 

They entered Mrs. Atterbury’s sitting 
room, and Whitwell walked immediately to 
her side, and put his hand in hers. He 


always called her ‘‘grandmother,’’ and in- 
deed he found the pleasure and happiness 
of his life in her house, where he was per- 


fectly at home. That he was a sturdy, 
healthy little fellow, light hearted and 
happy as a child should be, was almost 
entirely owing to the care she had given 
him, and to the fortunate neglect of his 
parents. They counted for almost nothing 
in his wholesome life, of which ‘‘ grandma ”’ 
and Nancy were the good angels. 

Claire seated herself and called to him to 
come to her. She had some vague idea that 
she would talk to Sara about him, and she 
wanted to hear Sara talk ; she wanted, if 
possible, to understand her. The child 
paid no attention to his mother, but stood 
with one little elbow on the arm of Mrs. 
Atterbury’s chair, looking gravely around 
the room. 

There were a number of people present, 
and Sara was at the other end of the room, 
evidently absorbed in the conversation going 
on there. Robert drew a chair near to 
Claire’s, and began to talk to her. His 
eyes, full of sympathy, the tone of his 
voice, which seemed to her full of pity 
for her, almost maddened her. At last she 
broke out: ‘‘ Robert, tell me, what is it 
that makes you and Sara so different from 
all the world? Is it something real, or do 
you only appear to be so impossibly happy ?”’ 


selves. 
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Robert looked over to where Sara was 
sitting before he answered, and Claire fol- 
lowed his glance. Whitwell had left his 
place at his grandmother’s side, and, cross- 
ing directly through the room, had climbed 
into Sara’s lap. He laid his head on her 
breast and gazed straight into her face with 
an expression of perfect content. At the 
moment when Robert and Claire looked at 
them, Sara, bending over him, kissed him 
fondly, and he put his arm tightly around 
her neck. Claire turned very pale, and rose 
from her chair. She felt smothered, and 
feared that some cry of pain would escape 
her lips. 

‘I must go,’ she said. 
bring him home.”’ 

She went out alone. 


‘Tell Nancy to 


XXI. 


THE Atterburys made but a brief stay in 
Boston. Robert obtained the position of 
which his friend had written, and when 
they had paid a short visit to his old home 
they, accompanied by Mr. Gardner, went 
to live in Washington. 

Robert’s enthusiasm and ambition were 
great, not only to fill the place for which 
his friend had vouched for his fitness, but 
to make it of greater and farther reaching 
importance. He gave himself vigorously 
to this work, but it was not first nor of 
chief importance in his life. Here and now 
he and Sara were to build their home, and 
they both brought to the undertaking all 
their intelligence. 

They had in themselves, in their united 
life, the indispensable corner stone upon 
which must rest every happy domestic 
hearth. They understood by ‘‘ home ’’ far 
more than physical comfort and pleasure, 
far more than even domestic happiness for 
themselves. To them ‘home’? was a 
shrine where all who came were to be 
blessed, a sacred fire, always bright and 
clear, where every brother and sister might 
find light and warmth. This kind of home 
they made, working with undivided in- 
terest, and giving to it the best within them- 
At first it was in a small house 
which they found in Washington; but after 
a few months of careful consideration of 
localities, Mr. Gardner bought for them a 
place on one of the hillsides a little way out 
of the city. 

It had an air of quiet, almost of country 
life, while below it, in full view from the 
windows and veranda, lay the beautiful city 
with its noble avenues and the stately 
domes that always remind the spectator of 








the dignity of its place in the nation and 
among nations. The place was not new, 
which was fortunate, because the lawn 
that sloped away from the broad veranda 
was soft as velvet, and the trees that threw 
their shadows on the grass were tall and 
venerable. Mr. Gardner had lived too 
long in oriental countries to feel quite 
at home in an ordinary, conventional house 
in the United States. He built for himself 
and his art collections a wing which com- 
bined the luxury of India with modern con- 
veniences. Sara and Robert arranged their 
own part of the house to suit themselves. 
In all that they did, they never lost sight 
of the fact that the adornment of the house 
was only an outside matter; and while it 
was a great delight to them to make it ex- 
pressive of themselves, they knew that the 
true ornaments of a home are its friends. 

There is no place in the world where the 
opportunities for making an ideal home are 
greater than in Washington. ‘The variety 
in the charming and interesting people to 
be found there leaves nothing to be desired, 
as far as material is concerned. These 
they gathered into their home, not so much 
by what they did for people as by the subtle 
influence of what they were. It would 
have puzzled many to define why they 
always went to the Atterburys’ with joy, 
and came away refreshed and comforted. 
Many a care worn statesman who took his 
way to their house as a matter of course, 
when he had a brief leisure, never stopped, 
perhaps, to analyze the rest and peace he 
found there. 

Time gave permanence to all these joys. 
Living became synonymous with growing 
and developing. Naturally, as must happen 
to every American in a like position, Robert 
was drawn more and more into political 
work. He studied statesmanship from the 
point of view of an American citizen who 
recognizes the strengths and weaknesses 
of our people, and seeks the good of the 
whole country. He wielded a strong and 
virile pen, and its power came to be felt 
and acknowledged. In all that he did and 
strove todo, Sara had a part—not merely 
that of .wifely interest, but of intelligent 
cooperation. They went hand in hand, 
and often neither could have told which 
had first had the important idea, or whose 
expression had been the forceful way of 
putting it before the public. 

As Robert’s work took his time more 
completely, Sara became more fully occu- 
pied with social duties. She was in- 
terested in every one and everything, and 
it would not have been possible to her to 
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turn away from any one leaving the im- 
pression behind her that she did not care. 
In her house was always to be found real 
society, which is a rare thing in these days. 

However occupied or absorbed they were, 
they always kept the best of themselves 
for each other. ‘The early morning was 
sacred. They walked or rode about the 
lovely country, or, if the weather did not 
permit them to be out of doors, they sat 
together in their private sitting room. 
What more or better can you say of a man’s 
life than is expressed in this?—Robert was 
satisfied. 

Was Sara satisfied? At least she did not 
know that she was not. 


XXII. 


TuHeEy had just come through an exciting 
political campaign, and Robert’s work had 
brought him very near to some of the great- 
est men of the nation. He was intensely in- 
terested in the movement of events. He 
knew that these men depended upon him 
in certain ways, and he felt himself a respon- 
sible part of the important affairs of the 
nation. All this did not take him away from 
Sara in any true sense of the word, but it 
took his time, and more or less his thoughts. 

Sara was sometimes restless, and could 
not account to herself for her feelings. Too 
much of her time was her own to dispose of 
as she felt inclined. While she was never 
at a loss to find employment, it was, never- 
theless, arbitrary employment, and she had 
times of longing for duties which should 
take possession of her, and make worka 
necessity. 

One of the results of the late elec- 
tion had been to bring her cousin, Mar- 
garet Hunter, to live in Washington. 
Margaret’s husband was now quite a suc- 
cessful lawyer, but his ambition was not 
satisfied, and he had decided that it never 
would be satisfied by any success for which 
he could hope at the bar. Therefore he had 
turned his attention to the political arena. 
Here he had achieved his first triumph ; he 
had been elected to the House of Represen- 
tatives; and being still a young man, he 
looked forward to the future with boundless 
ambition. 

It was a great pleasure to Sara to welcome 
Margaret to Washington. She had seen 
her for a few days when she passed through 
San Francisco, on her way from Japan, and 
they had been constant correspondents. 
They were entirély different in nature and 
in training, but in affection they were sis- 
ters, and all the details of Margaret’s life 
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were of importance to Sara. She supposed 
that she understood them, and would have 
been surprised to find that she really neither 
knew nor understood her cousin. 

Margaret had loved her husband with a 
calm, passionless affection, and he had 
accepted this love as all he could ask, be- 
cause he supposed it to be all that her 
nature was capable of. It made no great 
demands upon him, and even in the first 
year of their married life his business was 
allowed to claim the first place in his atten- 
tion. Then achild was born. Joseph Hun- 
ter was a man of quick understanding, and 
it was also a part of his professional train- 
ing to read people’s characters by their 
actions. When he saw Margaret with her 
child, when he heard the tones of her voice 
as she talked to it, he realized all at once 
how little he had known of her real nature, 
and that he had never touched the depths 
of her heart. He was shocked, and perhaps 
mortified as well, but it seemed to him ridi- 
culous to put himself forward as the rival of 
his own child. He retired more and more 
into himself—which is another way of say- 
ing that he buried himself more and more 
in his business—and made no sign. After 


twa years another child was born, and Mar- 
garet, all unconscious of her shortcomings 


as a wife, was wholly absorbed in her chil- 
dren. She did not dream that her husband 
spent lonely hours in the library which he 
would gladly have given to her. 

The end came suddenly and terribly. 
The terror which walketh at noonday en- 
tered their house. Both children had diph- 
theria, and after three days of indescribable 
agony Margaret’s arms were empty and her 
heart desolate. She turned to her husband 
now, and sorrow united the lives which 
prosperity had left separate. Joseph found 
the sweetest hours of his life those in which 
he held his stricken wife in his arms and 
felt that he could comfort her. 

This sorrow was a year old when they 
came to live in Washington. Sara had sym- 
pathized with Margaret in her loss, but was 
not prepared for the change it had made in 
her. She was thin and worn, the gray hair 
showed on her temples, and she went about 
almost without a smile. She seemed to be 
always living over those terrible days, and 
to be utterly unable to interest herself in 
anything else. Sara could not understand 
such hopeless grief, but this did not prevent 
her from devoting herself to the task of 
comforting her cousin. She was untiring 
in her labor of love. Sometimes Robert 
thought the improvement in Margaret was 
hardly enough to compensate for the great 
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exhaustion to Sara, but he would not say 
anything that could put any bounds to the 
bountiful outgoing of Sara’s rich nature. 

So the winter and spring passed, and 
summer was there. One day Margaret sat 
with Sara on the veranda, which looked out 
over the lawn and down to where the river 
shone in the sunshine. It was warm, and a 
faint haze spread over all the valley below 
them, softening the outlines. 

Margaret, as usual, talked of her children, 
telling over all their little childish ways 
and sayings, and Sara,e*feeling that it was 
best to let the sad heart have its own way, 
listened sympathetically. 

“It is very strange that you have never 
had any children, Sara. I do not think I 
should feel that I had really ever lived if I 
had not had mine.’’ Sara’s face flushed 
and she turned away while Margaret went 
on. ‘‘Of course one child can never take 
the place of another, and nothing can ever 
console me for the loss of mine, but it does 
help me to bear it that I expect another so 
soon. You cannot know how impatient I 
am for the time to come.”’ 

Sara made a great effort and tried to lead 
Margaret to speak of the expected one, and 
by and by the conversation became quite 
cheerful. 

That night, when Robert came home, he 
found a strange restlessness about Sara. He 
talked to her of all that he had seen and 
done during the day, but she showed little 
interest. Usually she said to him, ‘‘ Begin 
at the beginning and tell me all that has 
happened,’’ but tonight, for the first time 
in their life, her attention wandered and 
she asked nothing. 

‘Are you not well, dearest ?’’ he asked 
anxiously. 

She made an effort to bring her wander- 
ing thoughts back, and smiled at him, but 
he was almost sure that he saw tears in her 
eyes. However, she said that it was noth- 
ing. Coming in, a day or two later, he was 
surprised to find her sewing. He disliked 
to see her sew, and she did not herself care 
to do it; it was rare for her to do more 
than fasten on a button, or something of 
that sort. He went toward her, and was 
still more surprised to see her put the hand 
that held the work behind her. He 
stopped short. 

‘What is it? Something which I may 
not see?’’ he asked. 

She laughed and blushed shyly. 

“Oh, no. You may see it. 
Margaret’s baby.”’ 

She held the dainty garment of lace and 
muslin up for his inspection. Robert stood 
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looking down upon her. There wasa look in 
her face that sent a pang through his heart. 
What was it? Was she not satisfied, as he 
was? Was his love not sufficient for her? 
He stooped and gathered her in his arms. 

‘*My precious wife, my dear, brave, true 
wife !’’ he said. 

She folded the work up, and rose to her 
feet. They went out on the veranda ; she 
clasped her hands over his arm, and they 
walked under the stars until late in the 
evening. When they came in, and she said 
good night to him, her eyes were calm and 
happy, and looked straight into his. Robert 
watched her with anxiety for the next few 
days, but she was all her own sweet self, 
and his fears were quieted. 

Weeks passed and brought the important 
day ; in Margaret’s arms lay a little daugh- 
ter. Sara had been with her almost every 
day, andhad shared the joys of anticipa- 
tion ; she had also given her promise to be 
the baby’s godmother. Now, however, she 
did not go to see it. Each day she sent 
flowers, with messages of love and con- 
gratulation, but always with some excuse— 
that she was very busy, or tired, or not very 
well. Margaret wondered, but did not di- 
vine the cause. ‘The days were rather long 


for her, especially since Joseph, feeling that 
he was not needed at home, had gone away 


for a little holiday. A friend, the owner 
of the yacht Vivien, had invited him to go 
for a week’s sail along the coast, and 
Margaret had urged him to accept. 

One day, when the baby was two weeks 
old, Margaret had it dressed in a lovely 
gown which was Sara’s gift, and, with 
many careful instructions to the nurse and 
coachman, sent it to call upon Sara. 

The day was sultry. There was languor 
in the air and on the earth. The leaves of 
the trees hung limp, and the butterflies lay 
breathless on the great dahlias. For days 
Sara had with difficulty repressed the pain 
that consumed her. If she could have gone 
to Robert, all would have been well, but 
her greatest care was to hide it from him. 
After all their blessed life together, was she 
to ruin all? Could she be so wicked, so 
ungrateful? So reasoning, she put a fierce 
control upon herself when she was with 
him ; when he went away she gave way to 
bitter grief. 

On this morning she had risen with a dull 
pain in her head, and a feeling of irritability 
which made her wish to avoid every one, 
for fear that she might say or do some un- 
kind thing. Shetold Robert that she would 
not ride or walk, and turned away from 
his questioning almost fretfully. When she 
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saw him mount his horse and ride away 
alone, she threw herself on her couch and 
sobbed, saying to herself that even Robert 
no longer loved her, yet knowing all the 
time how absurd such thought was. She 
cried for an hour, and then her head ached 
so badly that she darkened her room and 
said that she would not see anyone. When 
Robert returned from his ride the servant 
told him that she was sleeping, and did not 
wish to be disturbed. With a heavy fore- 
boding he went to his work. It was the first 
day in all their married life which had not 
been blessed by their morning’s pleasure 
taken together. 

The day wore on. Sara slept a little and 
wept much. Shortly after noon the maid 
came into the room, bringing her a tiny note 
from Margaret Hunter. She opened one 
of the blinds and read the miniature card: 
‘‘Baby Margaret makes her first visit to 
her godmother.’’ 

‘* Please, mum, de nuss have brought de 
baby,’’ the servant said. 

Sara began to tremble, but she went out 
on the veranda where the black nurse sat 
holding a parasol over the sleeping child. 
She took the baby, and, telling the nurse to 
wait where she was, went back into her 
own room and shut the door, 

Meanwhile Robert found it impossible to 
work. He longed to see his wife, to com- 
fort her if he could, or to share her pain, 
so he went home. He drove up to the side 
of the house, and, stepping lightly on to the 
veranda, came suddenly to the open French 
window of her sitting room. The wind 
stirred the curtain a little; just as he was 
about to lift it and go in, there appeared 
before him a sight which stayed his feet and 
made him cold with fear. 

At the side of a low couch which stood 
at the end of the room, Sara knelt, her face 
toward him. On the couch before her lay 
a sleeping child. She was flushed and 
excited. With trembling fingers she untied 
the baby’s cloak ; folded it back ; then took 
its cap from its head. She bent over it with 
a look of adoration, and covered its tiny 
hands with hungry kisses. Suddenly she 
put her hands to her own throat, and, 
opening her dress, laid bare her virgin 
breast. Drawing a low chair beside the 
couch and seating herself, she took the 
baby up and laid its head upon her bosom. 
Its little hand, held tight in hers, she con- 
tinually covered with kisses. Then, in a 
moment, she began to sing a low sweet 
lullaby. 

Robert dropped the curtain and moved 
noiselessly away. He gained hisown room, 
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and shut the door on the misery which 
overwhelmed him. Outside, on the ver- 
anda, the nurse and Marie were indulging 
in the gossip so dear to their hearts. The 
air was stifling; as they talked, first one 
and then the other wiped beads of perspira- 
tion from her face. 

‘Mercy on us,’’ exclaimed the nurse, 
‘**pears to me it’s late in the season to be 
so hot. ’Pears like one can’t git dere bref, 
nohow.”’ 

‘* Looks like dere gwine ter be a change, 
any way,’’ answered Marie, pointing to the 
south. 

Just showing its pointed edge above the 
trees, there was a cloud, slowly rising. In 
its path, apparently motionless, was a small 
leaden mass of vapor which had in its very 
immobility an air of menace. The face of 
the nurse grew almost white. 

“Fore de Lord, dere’s gwine ter be 
thunder an’ lightnin’,’”’ she exclaimed. “I 
mus’ git home with de baby. Oh, bress de 
Lord, what’s I gwine ter do ef I doesn’t git 
home fust ?”’ 

In the silent room, still rocking the child, 
Sara was oblivious of all that passed. Her 
song had ceased, but she still held the little 


fingers curled around her own, and her 


face was as the face of a madonna. There 
came a hurried knock at the door. She 
laid the baby on her lap, and at the satne 
instant closed her dress. She looked round 
with a frightened air, as of one who wakens 
in a strange place. The nurse entered, and 
hurriedly put the child’s wraps on. She 
talked incessantly as she hurried, saying 
that the baby’s mother would be anxious, 
and that she was sure the horses were afraid 
of thunder. In a very few minutes she 
went out with the baby, followed in a dazed 
sort of way by Sara. The coachman, who 
had been waiting in the shade of the trees, 
came up, and in an instant they drove 
rapidly away. 

Robert, torn by conflicting emotions, had 
been watching from a window which looked 
out upon the veranda. He did not wish to go 
to Sara’s room while she had the child, nor 
was he willing to leave her alone for a 
moment after it was gone. He saw. the 
nurse get into the carriage with it and drive 
away, saw Sara stand fora moment looking 
after them, and then go into her room. 
Thinking to startle her less by coming in 
at the front door, he put on his hat and 
went out ; then, coming up the front steps 
rather noisily, to attract her attention, he 
entered her room. * She was not there. 
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Robert passed through into the next 
room and out into the hall. He did not 
find her. Hecalled her name, asked the 
servants. No one had seen her. Now 
thoroughly alarmed, he went to Mr. Gard- 
ner’s room to see if she were there. The 
expression of Robert’s face communicated 
his fear to her father, and both of them set 
about the search for her, a mingling of love 
and fear straining every nerve to its utter- 
most tension. 

Sara had indeed walked into her room, 
and, still almost in a stupor, conscious only 
that she was suffocating and must have air, 
had picked up a broad sun hat and passed 


directly out of the window where Robert 


had stood watching her. She went out to- 
ward the back of the place, where in a 
moment she was hidden from view by a 
tall privet hedge. At the end of the hedge 
was a small gate, through which she passed 
into a field. Their house was near the top 
of the hill, and before the search for her 
had fairly begun she had reached the summit, 
gone down on the other side, and entered 
a little grove whose shade invited her. 

When she left the house there had not 
been a breath of air stirring, but even as she 
entered the grove the ribbons of her hat 
fluttered in the wind that began to sough in 
the tops of the trees. The sun was still an 
hour high, but a darkness which was like a 
tangible pall shut out the light, and she 
could hardly see her way. She noticed 
nothing, but went blindly on. 

Suddenly she stood still and put her 
hands over her eyes. Everything in the 
world seemed to have come to an end for a 
moment; then the deafening thunder 
rolled around her and above her. A shudder 
ran through the grove, the trees moaned, 
and the branches waved wildly in the air, 
as if striving to find some safe stronghold. 
Sara opened her eyes, but could not bear 
the blaze. Flash after flash burst upon her ; 
there was no darkness between, only a 
beating of crimson upon red which made 
her stagger and sway from side to side, 
although she did not try to walk. The 
thunder roared tremendously. It filled the 
air to bursting, so that there seemed not to 
be room in all the universe for the crush of 
sound. 

Presently the rain fell in torrents. Sara, 
drenched and almost paralyzed, strove to 
reach one of the larger trees. She thought 
there might be some protection in its strong 
trunk. Her dress caught on a projecting 
root, and she fell heavily forward. 


(7o be continued.) 
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The maidens and matrons of the island empire, as they appear in the picturesque 
setting of their home life—Their dress, their amusements, their 
marriage customs. 


O living pictures shown in our enter- 
pe tainments, however beautiful and 
successful they may be, will ever 
equal the charm and loveliness of a Japan- 
ese maiden in her gorgeous attire of brightly 
colored silks. No picture, even from the 
brush of the most talented of our painters, 
has ever done justice to her natural grace, 
born elegance, and charm of manner. To 
fully appreciate her, however, one must be 
spared a sight of her in a New York store, 
or in a Midway Plaisance cafe—for there 
she is as much out of her element as a fish 
out of water, a picture in a hideous, out 
of proportion frame. One might as well 
expect to be pleased with a Watteau in an 
Empire frame, or to like a man wearing an 
evening dress at a picnic. There are some 
pictures so beautiful as to need no frame at 
all, but the Japanese beauty is not one of 
these. In her case the frame makes the 
value of the picture—nay, without the set- 
ting of her own fair Japan she is a pathetic, 
out of place little creature, only to be 
pitied. But to be really a picture, to appeal 
to us, to charm us as she does, the little 
mousmé needs her lovely, picturesque 
dresses, her big silk sashes, a dozen funny 
little ornaments in her black, glossy hair, 
her smali wooden shoes doing ‘‘tic tac’’ on 
the hard, rough pavement ; she needs the 
surroundings of her birth, the low, quaint 
houses, the wonderful temples with their 
idols of bronze and immense carved roofs, 
the tall pagodas, the beautiful gardens, 
studded with miniature lakes and rivers, 
with islands and mountains—gardens full 
of flowers, shaded by strangely shaped 
trees ; she needs all these things as a back- 
ground to her beauty, and as its life she 
must have the happy, ever laughing little 
beings of her own race—especially the Jap- 
anese children. Without all these, without 
the curious music which in Japan is heard 
everywhere, without the noise and excite- 
ment aud life of the gay Japanese crowds, 
she is not happy, and when you have taken 
away a Japanese woman’s happiness you 
have taken away her charm. 


‘In no other country of the world will you 
see such happy people as in Japan. No- 
where do people know so well how to enjoy 
life. Even among the lowest of the labor- 
ing classes a satisfaction seems to reign, 
and it is with constant smiles that they toil 
and sweat. This everlasting happiness is 
natural to their race. It hasits.cause in the 
fact that their needs are small and that 
they know how to be satisfied with little ; 
and for its effect one finds them to be the 
best disposed and best natured people in the 
world. Fighting, quarreling, swearing, are 
unknown to them, andl am sure that never 
in all Japan was such a thing heard of as a 
woman making ‘‘scenes,’’ or having an 
attack of nerves, or becoming hysterical 
because her dress would not fit, or slapping 
a child because the little one did not know 
what it had not been taught. 

Cleanliness is one of the first factors in 
Japanese civilization. The poorest citizen 
bathes every day, even twice aday. ‘There 
are over eight hundred public baths in the 
city of Tokio, and it is estimated that over 
three hundred thousand persons patronize 
them daily at a cost of one sen three rins per 
head—about half acent. A reduction of 
three rins is made for children. In addition 
to this, every private house has its own bath 
room. In the villages where there are 
neither bathing establishments nor private 
bath rooms, the people take their tubs out 
of doors and bathe before their houses ; for 
cleanliness is more esteemed there than our 
artificial western prudery. Indeed, it is not 
so long ago that Japanese ladies used to 
receive callers while in their bath—en tout 
bien tout honneur 

In a Japanese family the same bath does 
for all the members, and as man is con- 
sidered the nobler sex the men bathe first, 
in the order of their age and dignity, the 
ladies afterwards, then the younger 
children; and all this without changing the 
water. Lastly the servants use the bath, 
unless they be sent to a public bath house. 

The Japanese passion for bathing leads 
all classes to make extensive use of the 
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numerous hot mineral springs about the 
country. Sometimes they carry their en- 
joyment of this natural luxury to an 
almost incredible extreme. At Kawanaka, 
a tiny spa, the bathers often stay in the 
water for a month, placing stones on their 
laps to prevent them from floating in their 
sleep. The caretaker of the establishment, 
a hale and hearty old man of seventy, stays 
in the bath during the entire winter. To 
be sure, the water in this particular place 
is one or two degrees below blood heat. 

The women in Japan thoroughly dislike 
to see a man witha beard. Their dislike 
may be a reason for the universally clean 
s' aven faces of the Japanese men. I think 
it was in Chicago that several young ladies 
warmly debated the question of beards 
from an osculatory standpoint, the question 
being, is it more agreeable to kiss a man with 
a beard or one without? Kissing, however, 
has nothing to do with the Japanese woman’s 
dislike for a beard, and this for the very 
good reason that a kiss, as we understand 
it, is an unknown thing in Japan; not un- 
known to the gay maiden of Tokio, Yoko- 
hama, or Kobé, the demi mondaines of 
that country, whose business it is to amuse 
foreigners with their dances and songs— 
but unknown to the great majority of 
people. A young man never kisses his 
sweetheart, a wife never kisses her husband, 
a mother never kisses her children. 

And to give the readers of MUNSEY’s an 
idea of what a true, loyal Japanese thinks 
of kissing, let me quote here from an essay 
written by a young “Jap’’ in an English 
school in Yokohama : 

‘‘The wind of occidental civilization swept 
all over the country, and their customs 
were introduced days after days, and most 
of the Japanese young men are indulging in 
their manners. When they meet together, 
they shake hands. They begin their speak- 
ing with ‘‘Good morning.’’ They put roses 
on their bosom as if the presents of young 
ladies. That is right. I don’t say it is 
wrong or foolish. You had better do so. 
But there is one thing that is awful danger- 
ous—that is kiss, as it is called in English. 

‘‘ What iskiss? Kiss is asalute by touch- 
ing the lips closely together, and use when 
express a strong sympathy. Now let 
me tell you the reasons of it. First, it is 
physically dangerous. Toothache, con- 
sumption of the lungs, and other diseases 
transfer by certain means to other persons. 
The kiss is the best interposition among 
certain means of transferring certain dis- 
eases. Take a lady. who has disease in her 
lungs, for instance, and I kiss her; her dis- 
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ease may transfer to me, and I may become 
asick man. This is the first disadvantage. 
Secondly, it does not seem fair to Japanese 
eyes. When I see people kiss, I feel dis- 
agreeable, and therefore a// Japanese feel 
disagreeable. I am sure in such reasons, I 
dare say, it is quite bad to introduce that 
custom in our country.’’ 

If Japanese girls know nothing about 
kissing, they certainly can come up with 
our western girls in the art of chewing gum. 
I was dining one evening with some friends 
in a tea house, and, as is the custom 
there, we were served by a number of Jap- 
anese girls. I noticed one of them imitating 
to perfection a Jersey cow, and I wondered 
whether the tuttifrutti and pepsin gum hor- 
ror had found its way to Japan with western 
civilization. I could not speak to her, 
being at the time altogether ignorant of 
her language, so I simply tried to open her 
mouth with my fingers. The girl laughed, 
understood, and opening a piece of tissue 
paper carefully folded in her pocket book, 
she showed me small pieces of—red seaweed! 
This is what they chew. But a Japanese 
girl does not chew as they do here. Her 
pieces of gum are small, and do not fill her 
little mouth to the utmost. She does it 
slowly, quietly ; I would say, comparatively 
with elegance, if one could possibly -be 
elegant while imitating a ruminating 
animal. 

The idea of marriage among the Japanese 
is altogether different from our own. In 
Japan itis less of a personal and more of a 
family affair. Religion has nothing to do 
with the matter, and the law regards it from 
an entirely different point of view. Japan- 
ese marriages are arranged by the families 
of the young people, and the step is less 
solemn and not irrevocable; for, although 
marriage is a legal contract while it lasts, 
it may, like other contracts, be terminated 
by joint consent. 

When a child has reached the marriage- 
able age, the duty of its parents is to secure 
a suitable partner. Custom, however, rules 
that the arrangement of the affair must be 
intrusted toa middleman, or zakado—a dis- 
creet married friend who not only negoti- 
ates the marriage, but remains through its 
existence a kind of godfather to the young 
couple, a referee to whom disputes may be 
submitted for arbitration. Having fixed on 
an eligible party, the middleman arranges 
for what is termed the m7-az, or ‘‘ mutual 
seeing,’’ a meeting at which the two young 
people are allowed to see and sometimes to 
speak to each other, and thus to estimate 
each other’s merits. This interview gen- 
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erally takes place at the middleman’s own 
residence. Among the middle or lower 
classes, however, a picnic, a theater party, 
or a visit to a temple often serves the pur- 
pose. If, after the ‘‘seeing,’’ one of the two 
parties objects to the other, the matter comes 
toanend. If, on the contrary, the parties 
are satisfied, gifts, consisting of clothes, or 
of money with which to purchase clothes, 
and of certain kinds of fish and seaweed, are 
exchanged between them. This is called 


x 
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which means, literally, ‘‘ three, three, nine 
times,’’ because the bridegroom and the 
bride drink three times out of each of three 
wine cups of different sizes, nine healths in 
all. They do not really drink, but merely 
lift the cups to their lips. The bride, on 
reaching her new home, changes her white 
dress for a colored one given by her hus- 
band. At the end of the dinner the couple 
are led to the bridal chamber, where they 
indulge in nine more cups of Japanese wine. 


A Japanese Woman Weaving. 


yuino ; it corresponds to our betrothal, and 
is considered binding. 

The day of the wedding is then decided 
upon. Itsarrival finds the bride dressed all in 
white, the color of mourning, to signify that 
she dies to her own family, and that she will 
never leave her husband’s house but as a 
corpse. At nightfall she is borne away to 
her new home, escorted by the middleman. 
The parental house which she has left is 
then swept out. Formerly a bonfire was 
lighted at the door—a ceremony indicative 
of the purification necessary after the re- 
moval of the dead. The wedding, which 
takes place at the house of the husband’s 
parents, is of the nature of a dinner party. 
Its chief feature is called san san ku do, 


It is significant that the husband, as lord and 
master, now drinks first. At the beginning 
of the ceremony the bride drank first; she 
was then but a guest. 

A Japanese bride has no bridesmaids, and 
the young couple are spared the horrors of 
a honeymoon trip. It may be well to state 
that a Japanese wife not only is supposed 
to obey her husband, but actually does so, 
and that the mother in law, in our country a 
terror to the man, in Japan is not only a 
terror but an hourly cross to the girl, as she 
always lives with the family of her husband. 

Men and women marry very young, and, 
speaking broadly, there are neither bach- 
elors nor old maids in Japan. 

I stated that divorce existed in Japan. It 
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Reading a Love Letter. 


is very common among the lower classes, 
and extremely rare among the best people. 
Before the great revolution of twenty five 
years ago, and previous to the civilization 
of Japan, Confucian ideas prevailed on the 
subject of divorce. According to Confucius, 
there are seven grounds on which a man 
may divorce his wife: ‘‘ disobedience, barren- 
ness, lewd conduct, jealousy, leprosy or 
any other foul or incurable disease, talking 
too much, and thievishness.’’ 

Since the publication of the new codes, 
and the enforcement of the new laws, Japan- 
ese ideas as to divorce have been brought 
into closer conformity with European 


usages. According to the latest statistics, 
however, the proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages is about one to four. 

Another strange custom of the Japanese 
is their readiness to adopt children. In 
thousands and thousands of families, one 
will find half a dozen persons answering to 
the names of father, mother, sister, brother, 
uncle, and aunt, who are no blood relation 
at all. The practice of adopting children is 
universal in the highest society as well as 
the lowest. This explains the fact that the 
distinguished painters, potters, actors, etc., 
have nearly always a son distinguished in 
the same line ; the artist simply adopts his 
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A Japanese Orchestra—Playing on the Samisen, Fuye, Taiko, and Tsuzumi. 


best pupils. The fact also explains why 
Japanese families do not die out. 

Japanese women are not such ignorant 
beings as their Chinese sisters, nor are they 
kept in a state of slavery or inferiority. As 
young girls they receive a good education ; 
that is to say, they are taught to read, write, 
count, to keep house, etc., and the great 
majority of them are good musicians, in the 
Japanese sense of the word, being able to 
use their own musical instruments. Their 
music has no charm for most of us, no har- 
mony, no melody. Until they are quite old, 
Japanese girls are very childish and fond of 
playing games, especially racket and ball. 

All the Japanese women are great smok- 
ers. They use a small, dainty, metal pipe, 
which holds only enough tobacco for one 
puff. They are very small eaters, yet great 
consumers of cakes and candies, which they 
take with their tea. 

To make her toilet a Japanese woman sits 
on the floor. Before her is a small chest, 


the drawers of which contain powder, rouge, 
black, and other cosmetics, of which she 


always makes extensive use. Above the 
chest is a round looking glass, made of 
polished steel. She is very dainty in all her 
fixings, and consumes much time in dress- 
ing to her taste. 

A few years ago Japanese women went 
mad in their love for foreign dresses. In 
their desire to imitate their sisters of Amer- 
ica and Europe they bought anything that 
second hand dealers sent them. What 
frightful, hideous parts of dresses worn in 
times long past by, did these poor little 
women buy! And their way of wearing 
them was as funny as it was pathetic. In 
her ignorance, one would wear a lace 
petticoat over her dress, and a corset outside 
of all. Fortunately no women of the lower 
class, and but few of the middle class, wear 
foreign dresses now. It is left to the ladies 
of the court, who, having traveled much, 
and lived in Europe and America, know 
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Lady and Girl (Winter Costume.) 


how to use the foreign dress, and, I may attire reminds me of what I once heard an 
even say, how to use it well, prettily, and American woman say: ‘Oh, it is horrible! 
tastefully. They have no shape.’’ Truly the Japanese 

Speaking of Japanese girls in foreign know nothing about corsets, but it may be 
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Two Japanese Belles. 


pertinent to ask, what do we mean by 


‘‘shape’’?? Is it to be three and a half 
inches through the waist and three and a half 
feet across the shoulders? What some call 
‘*shape’’ others would call ‘‘ deformity.” 

A Japanese girl in.a restaurant, looking 
at a foreign lady, the possessor of a very 


fine figure, who was enjoying a tremen- 
dously heavy lunch, asked, ‘‘ Where does 
she keep her stomach? ”’ 

No one was able to answer. 

‘Very strange,’’ added the pretty sous- 
mé, ‘*She must keep it just under her 
throat, where she is so big!” 

A. B. de Guerville. 
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IF clothes do not make the man, they some- 
times furnish a play with the power to exist. 
Without its Worth gowns, ‘‘ Le Collier de la 
Reine’’ would verily stand forth in naked 
truth for what it is—a tiresome collection of 
speeches on a threadbare theme. Appareled 


in the gorgeous outfitting with which Augustin 
Daly supplied it in orGer to introduce Mrs. 
Potter and Mr. Bellew under his management, 
it has captured the fancy of that clase of 
theater goers whose approval is the surest 
filler of the manager’s purse—the women. 
Why is it, by the by, that poor plays are 


Kyrle Bellew as ‘‘ Cardinal de Rohan.’ 


always such unconscionably long ones? The 
length of time that elapses here between the first 
and final curtains must remind the twin stars of 
their experience in Tokio, when their ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ lasted from seven in the morning 
until six at night. The Japanese seemed to 
prefer the artists on their social side, and made 
calls of two hours’ duration between the acts 
at the dressing rooms. This was during the 
tour of the world undertaken soon after Mrs. 
Potter had declared (in London, in 1892) that 
she and Mr. Bellew would work independently 
of each other in the future. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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Mrs. Potter as ‘‘Marie Antoinette.’ 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


On this same occasion Mrs. Potter announced 
that she would not return to the United States, 
“‘where,’? she added, ‘“‘I have to fight too 
many people.” But then, it is a woman’s 
privilege to change her mind. 

Mrs. Potter’s personality is charmingly natu- 
tral. Her somewhat checkered experiences 
seem not to have left a trace in her disposi- 
tion. She still retains the simplicity and en- 
thusiasm of the young girl to whom the foot- 
lights mean the breath of life. 

Like Mrs. Potter, Mr. Bellew obtained his 
start in an amateur way, appearing in private 
theatricals on board ship, as he started out in life 
in the service of the British mercantile mar- 


ine. His father was well known in London ; in 
fact, he was one of the men who planted Henry 
Irving’s feet firmly on the lower rounds of that 
ladder on which he has mounted so high, and 
it was in Mr. Irving’s company that young 
Bellew made his early appearances profession- 
ally. He came tothis country to join Lester 
Wallack in 1885. 

That Kyrle Bellew has developed from the 
““‘matinée girls’ favorite’’ into a really good 
actor, his W/arat of last season proved ; that he 
is also skilled in the intricate art of ‘‘ realizing”’ 
a piece, as it is technically termed, is shown by 
his staging of ‘‘ Le Collier de la Reine.”’ The 
‘“‘realizer’’ of a play is more important to it 
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than the leading man; in fact, he is the power 
that transmutes the dialogue and stage direc- 
tions of the prompt book into the living story 


itself. 
* * * * 


R. A. RoBERTs, now playing the Docfor in 
“The Sporting Duchess,’’ is one of the most 
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greatly increasing the realistic effect; and it is 
all done by the winding of one windlass. He 
is stage manager as well, and during the per- 
formance, without for an instant allowing his 
own réle to suffer, his eyes are everywhere. 
The discipline behind the curtain is as strict 
as on shipboard. One night, during the ball 


Wanda Marie de Boncza. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


accomplished ‘‘realizers’’ we have. He not 
only puts words into action, but invents action 
of his own in order to score certain points more 
effectively. For example, in the second act 
of ‘“‘The Sporting Duchess,’’ miniature 
dummy horses are shown through a thin 
drop at the back of the scene, in the middle 
stage of arace. As the piece came over from 
England, these were simply drawn across in 
fixed positions; but Mr.. Roberts devised an 
inclined plane of such a nature that one horse 
passes the other when half way across the stage, 


room scene, a super danced too close towards 
the footlights. As soon as the curtain fell on 
the act Mr. Roberts ordered his discharge. 

In addition to all this he is constantly staging 
new pieces, has a dramatic agency office on 
Broadway, and is now thinking of writing a 
play of hisown. He will be remembered as 
one of the cleverest persons in the cast of ‘‘ The 
Fatal Card’’ last season. This well constructed 
melodrama has been doing a splendid business 
at the Boston Museum, although shorn of all 
the great lights that illumined its pathway in 
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the metropolis—or of all save 
Amy Busby, whose latest por- 
trait appears on page 358. But 
then, she is a whole constella- 
tion in herself. 

* * * * 

HE who ventures to predict 
the success or failure of a dra- 
matic production is a rash man. 

Standards of judgment he has 
none, for what the public en- 
thuses over at one period, it: 
may flout at another. Nor is it 
a question of names. The Hol- 
land brothers came to grief with 
‘‘A Man with a Past,’”’ by the 
author of ‘‘ Niobe,’’ ‘‘ Erminie,”’ 
and other successes, while ‘‘A 
Social Highwayman,”’ the pro- 
duct of two women hitherto 
quite unknown, has carried them 
fortunewards. Then there is 
John Drew, with ‘‘ That Impru- 
dent Young Couple,’’ by Henry 
Guy Carleton, whose “ Butter- 
flies’ lasted him a season out. 
When brought out in New York 
the critics scored the play, and 
after a fortnight’s run Mr. Drew 
substituted ‘‘ Christopher, Jr.,”’ 
by Madeleine Lucette Ryley, 
which he had had in his reper- 
toire for a year or more, but had 
never thought of sufficient merit 
to bring out in the metropolis. 
On the second night of the new 
piece people were turned away 
from the box office at the Em- 
pire Theater. 

In view of the foregoing facts 
it will be interesting to note the 
reception accorded to “The Ar- 
tist’s Model,’’ billed to succeed 
“His Excellency ”’ at the Broad- 
way Theater. Writing from Lon- 
don last August, the foreign cor- 
respondent of aprominent daily 
says, ‘‘ ‘The Artist’s Model’ will 
never be a success in America as 
now played in London, where 
it continues to crowd the Lyric 
nightly. It is decidedly too 
risqué.”’ 

The same writer goes on to 
state that Marie Tempest, the star of the piece, 
which is of the ‘“‘1492’’ order, dislikes it 
heartily, as does also Hayden Coffin. Miss 
Tempest, nevertheless, is booked to remain at 
the Lyric till next May, so she will not appear 
with the company sent over here. She is ex- 
pected, however, some time next season. 

Miss Tempest is a Londoner born, but spent 
much of her childhood in Belgium, and was 
educated in Paris. She lives ina dainty home, 
beyond St. John’s Wood, with her mother and 
sister Mabel. Perhaps one inducement that 
keeps her in an uncongenial réle is the hand- 
some dressing room she occupies at the Lyric. 


Marie Léonie Yahne. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Parts. 


It adjoins the royal box, with which there is 
easy communication, and is known as the 
Princess of Wales’ room. 

Of course Miss Tempest has her fad. What 
actress hasn’t, when the exploitation of it 
means so much free advertising? When one 
can’t be cultivated, the tactful artiste goes 
about declaring that she is absolutely without 
a hobby of any sort, thereby making a fad of 
having none. But Miss Tempest is honest in 
hers, which is chafing dish cookery. Her 
repertoire in the oyster line is said to comprise 
serving up the bivalve in twenty one different 
styles. 





Marie Tempest. 


From her latest photograph hy Ellis, London, 
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Mabel Love as ‘Maid Marian.’’ 
From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


GILBERT and Sullivan have buried the hatchet, 
andare at work together on a new opera. Mr. Gil- 
bert fares no better, wedded to stranger strains, 
than does Sir Arthur harnessed with an unac- 
customed Pegasus. ‘‘ His Excellency’’ would 
be excellent, is the American verdict, except 
for its music. That England has this time sent 
over a fine company only makes the pity of it 
the deeper that the material in their hands is 
not more worthy of their abilities. There is 
Nancy McIntosh, with her sweet voice, win- 
some Ellaline Terriss, and piquant Mabel Love, 


She is the vivan- 


of whom we give a portrait. 
diére, and dances herself straight into the 
hearts of her audience. 


* * * * 

‘“ONE may become a painter, a sculptor, 
even a musician, as the result of diligent study, 
but practice will not make a playwright. A 
man is that from the beginning, or never, just 
as he is blond or brunette without any will of 
his own in the matter.’? So says Alexandre 
Dumas in some recent ‘“‘ Remarks on the Dram- 
atic Art.”’ 
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Amy Busby. 


From hex latest photograph. 


This may be true in France, although even 
that we doubt. With us it is certainly not the 
case. Augustus Thomas, for instance, appears 
to have had only a flash in the pan of the real 
dramatic fire which, M. Dumas would have us 
believe, being heaven born, ever abides with 
the fortunate ones on whom it has once fallen. 

In the same article, moreover, M. Dumas, 
rather inconsistently, gives directions for play 
building ; but then, as these precede his asser- 
tion that dramatists cannot be trained up like 
lawyers or doctors, perhaps we can justify him. 
At any rate, his directions are pithily pertinent 
to play building : 

“One should never modify a dénouement. 


A dénouement is like the result of an addition. 
If the total be incorrect, your whole operation 


must be wrong. I may add that one should 
begin his play with the dénouement ; that is to 
say, do not start work until you have the scene, 
the situation, the dialogue of the ending. One 
never knows which way one ought to go until 
one is certain whither one is going.’’ 

We give this month three portraits of Paris 
actresses, one of Mlle. de Boncza, of the Odéon. 
She was a pupil of Worms, took first prize at 
the Conservatoire last year, and made her début 
at the Odéon in ‘‘ Barynia.’”’ Mlle. Yahne also 
began her career at the famous playhouse on 
the Rive Gauche. This was in 1884, and she 





Lulu Glaser as ‘‘Rita’’ in “The Chieftain," 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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has since passed in turn to the Vaudeville, the 
Palais Royal, the Ambigu, and the Gymnase. 
Mlle. Decroza is a singer in comic opera, who 
first came out in ‘‘Adam and Eve” at the 
Nouveautés in 1887. She has recently been 
appearing in St. Petersburg in repertoire. A 
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work of the engaging prima donna. Eliminate 
Miss Glaser from the production, and one 
would want to be paid twenty dollars to sit 
through the dreary drag of padded situations 
and plotless theme, instead of paying $2.50 
for the privilege, as one must pay in New 


Francis Wilson. 


From his latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


glance at her portrait will show the chic that 
Mlle. Decroza is capable of infusing into her 
roles. Mlle. de Boncza, on the other hand, 
achieves her ends by the earnestness of pur- 
pose that is plainly to be seen in her expres- 
sion. Mlle. Yahne partakes strongly of the 
American type. 
* * * * 

To say that Francis Wilson is a clever man 
would be to say what every one already knows ; 
but clever people sometimes “‘slip up,’’ and 
Mr. Wilson has taken a tremendous ‘“‘ tumble’’ 
with ‘‘ The Chieftain.’’ The libretto is rubbish, 
the music indifferent. The opera has floated 
on Wilson’s and Sullivan’s names, and on the 


York’s present era of inflated prices, to insure 
being well seated at the play. 

“The Chieftain” is simply another instance 
of the absurdity of the “‘name’’ fallacy. In- 
trinsic merit cuts some figure inthe drama, as 
it does in literature. It is not enough to have 
a clever actor on the stage; he must have a 
part that is above the level of commonplace 
twaddle. In ‘‘The Chieftain,’? Wilson has 
nothing to do worth the doing. Lulu Glaser’s 
charming personality and never failing viva- 
city are the opera’s one redeeming point. Her 
voice has a quality that captivates the ear in 
sympathy with the eye that has already fallen 
under the spell of her beauty and grace. 





Caroline Miskel (Mrs. Charles H. Hoyt).' 


From her latest photograph Copyright, 1895, by J, Schloss, New York, 
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Off the stage, Miss Glaser is equally full of 
life and spirit. And yet one would with diffi- 
culty recognize her. It isa standing joke in 
the company that the “Johnnies ’’ who stand 
about the stage door to obtain a glimpse of the 
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but without the advantage of instruction in a 
regular school of dramatic art, could secure a 
position in a good company. Our correspond- 
ent is a woman, and if we based our reply on 
the experience of not a few actresses who are 
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Tne Twin Sisters Abbott. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1894, by J. Schloss, New York. 


prima donna as she comes out, never see her, 
although she and her mother walk straight past 
them. This is because at the theater Miss 
Glaser always wears a curly wig. Her own 
hair is perfectly straight, much lighter in color, 
and is worn brushed back from her forehead. 
This little disguise is a great protection to so 
popular an artist, aside from the amusement it 
frequently causes her. 
* * * * 

A READER of MUNSEy’Ss writes to inquire 

whether a person with natural gifts for acting, 


reckoned successful, we should say, ‘‘It de- 
pends on your looks.”’ 

When Caroline Miskel went to Hoyt’s The- 
ater, two years ago, looking for an engage- 
ment, Mr. Hoyt was out, so she left a photo- 
graph of herself. When the author manager 
saw the portrait, he asked his business man 
why he had allowed the original to get away 
without making a contract with her. Mr. 
Hoyt himself soon saw that this matter was 
attended to, and she appeared at once as Ruth 
in ‘“‘A Temperance Town.’’ A year later Mr. 
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Hoyt married her, and for a 
while she was absent from the 
stage. But this season she has 
returned to it again in her hus- 
band’s new play, ‘‘A Contented 
Woman.”’ 

* * * * 

IN all that has been written 
about Augustin Daly—and the 
quantity is by no means small— 
much has been said of his man- 
agerial history. How he came 
to get into theatricals is a story 
not so familiar to the public. 

“Gus ”’ Daly, as he was then 

called, wasa youth witha strong 
liking for books, employed bya 
certain job printing company. 
The firm did more or less work 
for the theaters, and in this 
way young Daly met John Duff, 
and in course of time married 
the manager’s daughter. Mr. 
Duff thought his son in law 
should be better “‘fixed’’ than 
he could hope to be by remain- 
ing a clerk in a printing com- 
pany, so he took him into the 
theater with him. He was 
utterly green at the business, 
and those who saw him go gawk- 
ing about the stage little thought 
this was the man destined to be- 
come the best known theatrical 
manager in America. 

Some of those who heard the 
Abbott sisters sing their dainty 
ballads in ‘‘ Little Christopher ’”’ 
last winter may have recalled 
seeing the girls in ‘‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ”’ and others 
of Mr. Daly’s more elaborate 
productions. The story of their 
life is full of real pathos. 

Brought up in a Southern home 

with all its comforts, reverses 

sent the family to New York, 

where misfortune upon mis- 

fortune pursued them. The 

sisters were studying at a con- 

vent school when their father 

died, and the question of the 

means of getting daily bread 

pressed hard foranswer. It was 

then that they turned to the accomplishments 
acquired in happier days as a pastime, and 
found in them the sole staff upon which they 
and their mother leaned. 

The Abbott sisters possess a distinct charm 
of theirown. Dainty is the word of all others 
that describes their performance. Until one 
has heard them sing ‘‘I Don’t Want to Play in 
Your Yard” one has no idea of the refined 
beauty that may be thrown about a ballad of 
the streets by the manner of rendering it. 
Last summer they appeared in ‘‘1492”’ at Man- 
hattan Beach. Their songs kept them on the 
stage for only some ten minutes, but no portion 
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Francine Decroza. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 


of the entire program evoked more genuine 
enthusiasm. 

The girls are twins, but Bessie possesses the 
finer voice. Its possibilities, indeed, are so 
great that it seems a pity education cannot take 
her in hand for grand operawork. One night 
last winter she was suddenly called upon to 
appear as Little Christopher, went on the stage 
without a single rehearsal, and acquitted herself 
brilliantly. 

The sisters have accepted Mr. Rice’s offer to 
appear in ‘‘ Excelsior, Jr.,’’ at the Olympia this 
winter, in order that they may remain in New 
York for study. 
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IN olden days, for lady’s praise, 
A knight went forth to war 
With arms complete, his charger fleet, 
And pennon fluttering far ; 
While on the field of blazoned shield 
Hung, pure and fair to view, 
A simple band from woman’s hand— 
A tiny knot of blue ; 
A true knot, 
A blue knot, 
A lover’s knot of biue. 


Did foeman bold, or robber’s gold, 
Or Paynim blade appear, 
‘For God, St. Clair, and lady fair ’’— 
Went forth the ringing cheer. 
Mid weapons’ flash and deafening clash, 
As man and beast he slew, 
An omen clear danced ever near— 
A tiny knot of blue ; 
A true knot, 
A blue knot, 
A lover’s knot of blue. 


L’ ENVOI. 


Today your knight goes forth to fight, 
Oh, love, my love, so true ; 
God gives him grace his foes to face 
With your sweet knot of blue— 
A true knot, 
A blue knot, 
A lover’s knot of blue. 


William R. A. Wilson. 
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THE love of truth in scientific men has been 
beautifully shown by the late correspondence 
between Max Nordau, of ‘‘ Degeneration ”’ 
fame, and Cesare Lombroso, whom he has 
named as his master. ‘‘ Degeneration ”’ is only 
one of many books by Nordau, and by no 
means his best one, as many people appear to 
imagine. His ‘‘ Conventional Lies ”’ is stronger 


““T do not wish,” the Italian professor said, 
‘‘to disturb those sweet and delicate relations 
which exist between us, but which cannot 
make me forget the love of truth. The article 
is almost finished ; but speak the word, and it 
shall be burned.”’ 

Nordau hastened to reply : 


“The truth is my supreme aim. I would a 


Max Nordau. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


in every way, but it had not, at the time of its 
appearance, just the peculiar surroundings to 
make it talked about. His ‘‘The Right to 
Love,” of which an American edition has just 
been issued by F. Tennyson Neely, is a drama 
of striking power and originality. 

“Degeneration ’’ was so extravagant in its 
conclusions that Lombroso decided that at 
many points his disciple had gone beyond his 
own beliefs. He wrote an article to say so, 
and then hesitated and told Nordau what he 
had done. 


thousand times prefer to be set right by you 
than to continue in an error. I know very 
well that the idiots of two hemispheres will 
plume themselves after your article appears. 
While taking care not to specify the point that 
divides us, they will audaciously generalize, 
and cry: ‘Behold the disciple disowned by 
him he has proclaimed his master! Demol- 
ished is the foundation on which rested the 
whole edifice! Now nothing is left but a heap 
of shapeless rubbish!’ But what of that?” 
Nordau evidently knew his world, for that is 
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Pierre Loti. 
From a photograph by Delphin, Rochefort. 


exactly what people have done. Yet, after all, 
the differences between the friends are not 
very great. 

* * * * 

IOMBROSO isa remarkable man. He lives 
in Turin surrounded by the skulls and photo- 
graphs of criminals, and yet he is fully alive to 
the beauties of art, and to all that makes life 
lovely. He has a wider, a more philosophic 
and catholic mind than Nordau. He does not 
condemn ;heexplains. His thoughts have the 
purity of science. He thinks that Nordau would 
screen us too prudishly against every artistic 
effort not purely chaste. Listen to what he 
says: ‘‘ The history of art teaches us that it is 
love—and love not simply platonic—that has 
given the first stimulus to the fine arts and to 
poetry.” ‘* With the abolition of every exotic 
trace, I know that morals would be purer, but 
I tremble for beauty which has not a direct re- 
lation with morals.’ Nordau joins the followers 


of Cromwell and of Savonarola, who burned 
the classic statues and works. From the Venus 
de Medici to Boccaccio, from Dante to the 
most lovely words of Goethe's Marguerite, 
down to all the attempts of Baudelaire and of 
Zola to make love felt through new forms, love 
has always been the most powerful inspirer of 
the beautiful.” 

The interest in Nordau’s ‘ Degeneration ”’ 
and in the ‘‘ Criminology’”’ of Lombroso is a 
sign of a present day state of mind which no 
one seems to have taken into consideration. 
Josiah Flynt, the student of vagrant humanity, 
says that nothing will draw a crowd of reform 
school boys together quicker, and keep them 
quieter, than a conversation about criminals. 
The deduction that they recognize a personal 
affinity is certain. 

* * * * 

PIERRE LorTI’s “ La Galilée”’ is in the press as 

we write. In this book we may expect to finda 
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description that will cast an entirely new light 
upon the land made sacred by tradition. Loti 
did this for China in ‘‘ From Lands of Exile,’ 
for the westernmost Arabs in ‘‘ In Morocco,”’ 
for the far northern sea and land in ‘‘ An Ice- 
land Fisherman’’; and the world feels that 
the clever Frenchman led it by the hand into 
the recesses of the heart of a Japanese when 
““Madame Chrysanthéme’”’ was written. 

To write his latest book, Lieutenant Viaud, 
who has given himself the pen name of Loti, 
took a caravan and traveled as the wise men 
must have journeyed when they followed the 
Star of Bethlehem. He leaves nothing to 
chance. He goes to the scene that he intends 
to describe, and does not take in its features at 
a hasty glance, coming away to give an im- 
pression, a mere sketch. He does far more 
than this. He wears the dress, eats the food, 
lives the life, of the people. They become his 
people, and if he cannot think their thoughts, 
at least he reads them. Consequently his pic- 
tures are perfect in every detail. 

Loti is versed in many phases of art. Itis 
said by his friends that were he to lay aside 
his pen for the brush, or to take up music in- 
stead of either, he wou’ * become famous. His 
home is a store house of interesting things 
from all over the world. He hasa great col- 
lecticn of odd costumes, in which he has a 
fancy ‘or attiring himself. The accompanying 
portrait shows him clad in the burnoose of an 
Arab sheik. 


Wonderfu! descriptions are given of his 
medieval dining room, paneled with woodwork 
from old monasteries, and furnished with the 


spoils of ancient chateaux. The room was 
dedicated by a dinner for which the guests came 
from Paris. The invitations were painted on 
parchment, illuminated in the style of old mis- 
sals, and every guest was expected to appear 
in medieval dress. 

At the time of his election to the Academy, 
Loti made some enemies by his speech against 
Zola, his defeated rival for the vacant chair. 
“This utter coarseness, this cynicism that 
mocks at everything,’ said Loti, ‘‘are morbid 
phenomena peculiar to the suburbs of Paris. I 
am sure of it, coming as I do from the free air 
beyond.”’ Lieutenant Viaud comes from the 
free air, and he brings a great deal of it back 
to us upon his return, but he carries no weight 
of philosophic thought such as Zola offers the 
world. He is a painter of delicate, airy pic- 
tures, full of exquisite detail, of color and har- 
mony; but one might as well, compare the 
fountains at Versailles to the Falls of Niagara 
as weigh Loti against Zola. 

* * * * 

THE first days of November will see Emile 
Zola’s ‘‘Rome’”’ on the book stands and in 
thousands of hands. ‘‘ Lourdes’’ was dull, and 
full of cyclopedia-like details, but it had a cer- 
tain charm; and as a result of its so called 
exposé of the ‘‘cures’’ at the famous shrine, 
the pilgrims have multiplied by thousands 
this year. 

An interviewer of unusual acumen lately 
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found his way to Zola, and has come out of the 
novelist’s study telling us a great deal of the 
plan and purpose of the new book. It isaclose 
study of Leo XIII, wrose character is seen 
through Zola’s peculiar temperament. While he 
pretends to be a realist, there is no living writer 
who so idealizes people and places. We have 
grown to consider ideality to mean the exalta- 
tion of a subject, but it should rather be defined 
as the process of making it imaginary, unreal 
—of giving it the coloring of the observer’s own 
personality. Zola’s geese are not always swans; 
sometimes they are monsters. He is capable 
of taking a very commonplace barnyard fowl 
and painting its portrait so that we see every 
feather distinctly, and yet we receive the im- 
pression of a harpy. His characterization of 
the Pope is grand, but has absolutely nothing 
to say to history. 
* * * * 

THE new book by Frau Anna Seuron, gover- 
ness in the family of Count Tolstoy, bluntly 
contradicts some of the accepted ideas about 
the famous novelist and philosopher. It has 
often been said that Tolstoy eats no meat. 
Frau Seuron tells us that while she lived in his 
house, he ate no meat in public; but at night 
the clatter of knives and forks could be heard 
in the dining room, and in the morning the 
cold roast meat would be gone. He had fits of 
miserliness, when he would -not give even a 
few cents to relieve distress ; and it was then 
he preached loudest against the evil of money. 
As for the brotherhood of all mankind, which 
is the subject of so much of his writing, it was 
all put on paper. When a serf approached 
him, it was always the haughty master and the 
dependent peasant. 

* * * * 

THE latest book of adventure to take the 
reader of impossible fiction out of himself is 
“ Zoraida,’’ by William Le Queux, who is 
hailed as a rising young author in London. 

Mr. Le Queux, who was born in London, of 
French parents, began his literary career as a 
correspondent for Galignani’s Messenger. 
After a rather checkered career as a journalis- 
tic free lance, he made something of a hit 
with some Russian articles which were printed 
in the London Times. These he followed up 
with Russian stories, of which ‘‘ Guilty Bonds ”’ 
was the most successful. Not long after the 
appearance of this book, Mr. Le Queux was 
called upon by an official of the Press Bureau 
in St. Petersburg, and notified that his books 
could not be circulated in Russia—a compli- 
ment which has been paid to no other English 
author, although many of them have been 
“blacked out’ without receiving the notice. 

* * & * 

THE news has just come to America that 
Johannes Brahms has been inspired by the 
poetess Johanna Ambrosius, and that Germany 
is to have these two geniuses linked together 
in song. 

All German Americans know Johanna Am- 
brosius’ poetry, and most of them know that 
she is a peasant, whose empress has just given 
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her a home and an income. She lived ona 
little farm in East Prussia, working in the fields, 
toiling in winter and summer through ill health 
and sordid conditions. Her only education 
came from the periodicals which now and then 
found their way to her farm home. But her 
genius translated the hardships of her life into 
inspiring poetry which has caught the heart of 
a nation. 

When her verses fitst appeared in the ‘‘ Poet’s 
Corner’? of an obscure country paper they 
found readers. Last year a professor in one of 
the German universities discovered them and 
had them collected intoa book. They have gone 
into edition after edition, and every German 
has come to knowthem. They have the true 
quality of genius that touches the heart. The 
Kaiserin has had them taught to her boys, and 
has given her friendship to the poetess. 

* * * * 

Mr. RIDER HAGGARD has for the moment 
abandoned his customary yarns of dark skinned 
princesses, Inca hoards of gold, and African 
elephant hunts, and has written a story of 
English life. In this unwonted field he has 
done well. ‘‘Joan Haste’’ isso far ahead of 
his former work that it will surprise even 
those who have had most confidence in his 
ability. 

To those who read Thomas Hardy’s “‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles’’ the atmosphere and inci- 
dents of ‘“‘Joan Haste’’ will seem familiar. It 
is written along much the same lines, and in 
this particular it might be accused of a lack of 
originality ; but Haggard has come danger- 
ously close to beating Hardy in his own field. 
Hardy’s coarseness is missing, but Hardy’s 
power is excelled. 

* * * * 

WILLIAM E. Norris is one of the names 
that send a book into the libraries of the most 
remote English towns. It isa name that gives 
to the old novel reader who wants a com- 
fortable novel to read—one which will not un- 
duly excite his gray matter—a distinct thrill 
of pleasure when it is seen on the covers of a 
book. 

Mr. Norris’ “‘ success,”’ his high water mark of 
popularity, came with “‘ Matrimony,’’ a number 
of years ago; buteven when he gets tosuch alow 
ebb as “‘ Billy Bellew,’’ he has followers. He 
is not by any means a new hand at literature. 
He began writing sixteen years ago, and from 
the very first was so successful that he gave up 
his law practice in the Inner Temple to be- 
come a story teller. He reminds an American 
of a judicious mixture of Captain King, E. P. 
Roe, and Edgar Fawcett. He is alittle clev- 
erer, perhaps, than any one of them, and has 
all their fine devotion to the commonplace. 

Mr. Norris is the son of Sir William Norris, 
who was chief justice of the island of Ceylon. 
He is said to be a delightful companion and an 
accomplished musician. 

* * * * 

Mr. LABOUCHERE +ells us, with his fine 
manner of describing a thing by ‘‘ apt exagger- 
ation,’’ that all that is to be found inthe Carlyle 
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museum is a battered tin bath tub and an old 
silk hat that once belonged to the sarcastic 
philosopher. But however little is there, crowds 
of people are going to the Chelsea house to 
look upon the “‘ remains.” 

The place has been put into its old order as 
nearly as possible. Even the wall papers have 
been restored. The ‘‘sound proof’’ room in 
which Carlyle used to work is still there—a 
room lighted only by a skylight, so that no 
touch of life should come in through windows. 
Pictures and books which have been scattered 
in these last fifteen years are being brought back 
to the house; and in time it is hoped and 
expected that manuscripts, letters, and every- 
thing that once made this home living, will 
come here to be preserved. 

. * x * 

IT is with pleasure that we call attention to 
Anna I. Bicknell’s “Life in the Tuileries 
under the Second Empire.’’ The author has 
not a cut and dried sentence or anecdote in her 
book, and it is easy to see that it could only 
have been written by an inmate of the palace. 
In this it is in every way dissimilar to ‘‘ An 
Englishman in Paris.”’ 

Miss or Mrs. Bicknell was governess to the 
daughters of Count Tascher de la Pagerie, a 
relative of the Empress Josephine, and conse- 
quently of Napoleon III. For nine years she 
lived in the palace in the height of the gay 
reign of Eugénie. Thereis no need for padding. 
We begrudge the information that has been kept 
away from us. We learn family traits of the 
Bonapartes which tell us the facts of many 
rumors. We come clese to personages who 
have been wildly dealt with by gossip, and 
coldly by history. The Duke de Morny, the 
illegitimate half brother of the emperor, we 
came to know very well in Alphonse Daudet’s 
“Le Nabab,”’ in his life and in his death, but 
we hear news of him here. 

We get a sketch at once brilliant and elusive 
of the empress, and a page presents that 
Princess Metternich whose ugliness, magnifi- 
cence, and recklessness have figured in every 
story of Paris in those days. We are grateful 
for a new and a strong light upon old acquaint- 
ances when this book is reluctantly put aside. 

* * * * 

THE death of William Wetmore Story recalls 
the fact that he was an author as well as a sculp- 
tor. He left no book behind him, however, 
which critics can ever describe in the burning 
words that Hawthorne fitted to his statue of 
Cleopatra, in “‘The Marble Faun ”’: 


In a word, all Cleopatra—fierce, voluptuous, 
passionate, tender, wicked, terrible, and full 
of poisonous and rapturous excitement—was 
kneaded into what only a week or two before 
had been a lump of wet clay from the Tiber. 
Soon apotheosized in an indestructible material 
she will be one of the images that men keep 
forever, finding a heat in them that does not 
cool down through the centuries. 


Mr. Story’s best work was “‘ Roba di Roma,”’ 
a description of the Rome of forty years ago. 
His home was a beautiful villain the Eternal 
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City, and it was there that Hawthorne visited 
him. 
* * * * 

THE Shakspere Bacon controversy continues 
to rage, and the raging continues to be all on 
one side. Miss Delia Bacon, the gifted Amer- 
ican lady who first branded fraud upon the 
discrowned brow of poor Will of Stratford, 
died a good many years ago. We understand 
that she died in a lunatic asylum; but evi- 
dently she has followers outside the confining 
walls of such institutions. They have given 
their lucubrations to the world in volume after 
volume, while the defenders of Shakspere—if 
the unmasked impostor has any defenders left 
—make noreply. Does some one dare to sug- 
gest that the Baconians have as yet put forward 
no case worthy of an answer? Nay, it must 
surely be that their argumentative battering 
rams have crushed their opponents into the 
speechlessness of a squashed jellyfish. 

If there be any lingering shred of doubt as 
to the true status of Lord Bacon as a play- 
wright who hid his marvelous talents under a 
self imposed bushel, it will be finally and for- 
ever dissipated by a neat red volume that 
comes to us from Chicago—‘ Francis Bacon 
and His Shakespeare,’’ by Theron S. E. Dixon. 
Mr. Dixon does not seem to be a disciple of the 
Minnesota sage who discovered that ‘“‘ Hamlet”’ 
and ‘‘ Macbeth” are cryptograms. Indeed, we 
do not notice, in his book, any mention of Mr. 
Donnelly’s immortal cipher—which strikes us 
as a failure to pay tribute where tribute is due. 
His line of argument is a different one—less 
mathematical, but precisely asconvincing. He 
rests his case upon parallelisms between the ac- 
knowledged works of Elizabeth’s great chan- 
cellor and the plays and poems that he fathered 
upon the actor who was his partner in the 
most stupendous literary fraud ever perpe- 
trated. Some of these parallelisms are so 
close, so clinching, that it is simply inexplic- 
able that centuries should have passed before 
they were detected and dragged into the cold 
light of print. We will quote a sample from 
page 16 of Mr. Dixon’s valuable work. In 
“The Tempest,’ Act Ili, Scene I, Bacon the 
playwright says : 

Admired Miranda! 
Indeed, the top of gdmiration. 
Beside this Mr. Dixon sets the following pas- 
sage from Bacon the philosopher : 

But that other subject of the Prerogatives of 
Man seems to me to deserve a place among the 
desiderata. Pindar in praising Hiero says 
most elegantly (as is his wont) that he ‘‘ culled 
the tops of all the virtues.’’ And certainly I 
think it would contribute much to magnanimity 
and the honor of humanity if a collection were 
made of what the schoolmen call the ul/imiézes, 
and Pindar the /ops or summits of human 
nature, especially from true history ; showing 
what is the ultimate and highest point which 
human nature has of itself attained in the sev- 
eral gifts of body and mind. 

Could anything be clearer than this? Never 
did a New York daily spring such a “ deadly 
parallel’ upon a rival newspaper that stole its 
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news from China or Jackson’s Hole. Why, 
the word ‘‘top’’ occurs in both quotations ; so- 
does “of,” and so does ‘“‘the.”’ No two men 
could possibly have written both passages ; the 
evidence is iron clad, copper fastened, steel 
riveted. It would hang a murderer; much 
more would it shatter the reputation of a mere 
defunct playwright like Will Shakspere. We 
request the authorities of Stratford on Avon to 
obliterate the impostor’s oft quoted epitaph, 
and substitute the words, ‘‘ Here Lies a Con- 
victed Fraud.’’ How the man contrived to de- 
ceive his contemporaries we cannot imagine. 
Queen Bess could not have been the clever 
woman people have supposed, or she must 
have ‘“‘tumbled.’? It must have been whis- 
pered about the court. Raleigh, Ben Jonson, 
and all the gay company that used to meet at 
the Mermaid Tavern must have seen that their 
comrade’s ‘‘native wood notes wild”’ were a 
mere rearrangement of Bacon’s theories on 
“The Advancement of Learning.’’ The audi- 
ences at the Globe, as they read the ‘‘ Novum 
Organum”’ between the lines of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” must have laughed in their sleeves at 
the thought of the Warwickshire rustic lending 
his name to the great chancellor’s tragedies and 
comedies. And yet, incredible as it may seem, 
nobody recorded the slightest hint of the de- 
ception. It was left to Miss Bacon, the literary 
pride of Connecticut, to Mr. Donnelly, the sage 
of Minnesota, and to Mr. Dixon, whose book is 
published in Chicago, to lay bare the story of 
Shakspere’s duplicity and Bacon’s marvelous 
self suppression. 

But Mr. Dixon’s system of argument is too 
valuable to be confined to the unpleasant but 
necessary task of wiping from the roll of fame 
the insignificant name of Shakspere. The most 
precious point in his method is its elasticity, 
its adaptableness. Indeed, we regard his logic 
as the most wonderful weapon ever framed for 
the hand of the literary iconoclast. You can 
apply it to almost any subject, and it will prove 
any conclusion you desire. No doubt, in the 
experienced hands of its inventor, -it would 
readily demonstrate that the novels we know 
as Thackeray’s and Dickens’ were written by 
Queen Victoria, and that Homer was the real 
author of ‘‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb.”’ 

Or,if Mr. Dixon prefers contemporary investi- 
gation, we call his attention to the striking and 
suspicious parallelism between the state papers 
acknowledged to be written by President Cleve- 
land and the dramas popularly credited to Mr. 
Charles H. Hoyt. We think that Cleveland 
wrote Hoyt’s plays, and that Dixon is the man 
to prove it. 

* * * * 

SUPERSTITIONS die hard, and in spite of all 
the revelations of Messrs. Donnelly, Dixon, 
and their fellow seekers after truth, there are 
probably still a good many people who believe 
in Shakspere. To such we commend T. Y. 
Crowell & Company’s reprint of Dodd’s 
“Beauties of Shakspeare,’’ in two very neat 
and handy volumes. Most “‘selections’’ of the 
sort have only an ephemeral value; this one 
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was so well made up that it has had a century 
of popularity, and is the chief memorial of its 
compiler. Dr. Dodd was one of the notable 
characters of the London of George III’s day 
—a fashionable preacher and a clever littér- 
ateur, who ended his life tragically, being 
hanged for forging Lord Chesterfield’s signa- 
ture to a note for four thousand pounds. 

It is strange, by the way, that there should be 
such an abundant lack of uniformity in the 
spelling of the most famous name of English 
literature. Its possessor, in an age when or- 
thography was not regarded as a science, wrote 
it in half a dozen different ways at different 
times. Until recently, the form ‘“‘ Shakespeare”’ 
was probably the most commonly used. Dr. 
Dodd prefers “‘ Shakspeare.’’ The best author- 
ities, however, have pronounced in favor of 
““ Shakspere,’’ which we recommend for gen- 
eral adoption. 

* * * * 

BEATRICE HARRADEN recently crossed the 
continent from California, and the world has 
heard a great deal about it. She stopped in 
most of the celebrated places on her way, and 
was always on exhibition. She says she does 
not know why. We are equally unable to solve 
the problem. 

Miss Harraden is a young woman of by no 
means extraordinary personality, with a certain 
affectation of saying serious things in conver- 
sation which causes the discerning to believe 
that she is trying to live up to her reputation 
as the author of a ‘“‘deep’’ book. She is a 
sincere writer, and she achieved something 
which could never have been produced by the 
insincere or artificial. She drew a picture of 
human life, line by line and bit by bit, and 
drew it truly. It was accident, rather than 
design, which made her book a work of art. 
Sometimes a photograph, by the chance adjust- 
ment of light and shade, contains that divine 
element which we call art. Yet the camera is 
not an artist; neither is Miss Harraden, as all 
her works except ‘‘Ships That Pass in the 
Night ’’ abundantly show. 

In writing that story, she herself did not 
know what she was working out, and she had 
to be told the meaning of her result. The 
tragedy of human suffering, which she brought 
home to every heart, had left her own in a 
measure untouched. She was only a plodding 
writer, putting down truths that formed them- 
selves into a work of art, almost as a beautiful 
mosaic might be made by a child playing with 
fragments of many colored stones. 

os x * > 

THE death of Professor Hjalmar H. Boyesen, 
while it removed from Columbia College one 
of her three best known professors, was not so 
much of a loss to the world of letters as certain 
paragraphers would have us believe. There is 
a pronounced tendency to overestimate literary 
men, and even among those who knew Pro- 
fessor Boyesen best we shall probably not be 
contradicted when we say that he was rated 
above his actual capabilities. His strong pre- 
judices seriously impaired his work asa critic, 
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and in the field of fiction his path was marked 
by many a failure. It was, indeed, principally 
his tremendous industry to which he owed his 
reputation. 

In his lecture room, with a small audience of 
interested students, he appeared at his best. 
On the history of German literature he was 
one of the greatest contemporary authorities. 
His methods of lecturing were so eccentric 
that his words imprinted themselves indelibly 
upon the listeners’ minds. After delivering 
some particularly impressive statement, he 
would frequently rush from his desk, and, 
grasping a student by the shoulder, peer into 
his face, and ask, ‘“‘ Do you understand that ?’’ 
so loudly that the person thus assailed would 
probably never forget his words. 

Professor Boyesen’s admiration for Goethe 
was unbounded. The mere name would cause 
him to tramp up and down the room sweeping 
the students’ notebooks to the floor as he 
passed. Then he would throw himself into a 
chair and pour outa flood of poetry with his 
eyes fixed upon the ceiling, entirely oblivious 
of his surroundings. A moment afterwards 
some train of thought would suggest itself 
which would cause him to fall into a profound 
reverie, and he would remain silent for several 
minutes. On the whole, he was a pronounced 
success as a lecturer, and his death is a loss to 
Columbia. 

+ * * * 

IT appears that ‘‘ Elizabeth Hastings,’’ who 
wrote ‘“‘An Experiment in Altruism’’ was not 
a noble English lady, as the paragraphers de- 
cided, but an American and a teacher in Wel- 
lesley College, named Margaret Pollock Sher- 
wood. She is young and clever, and the idol 
of her scholars, who find in her youthful wit 
a philosophy which they are able to under- 
stand. 

Miss Sherwood has been traveling in Colo- 
rado all summer, and is said to be gathering 
material for a new book of a serious character. 

ae * * * 

IN ‘Pony Tracks’’ Frederic Remington 
makes a character drawing of himself on every 
page. Good natured, brave, observant, short 
of sentence, serious concerning serious things, 
and full of information, he is well qualified to 
help other men see the world. 

Mr. Remington has been a cowboy, and a 
traveler in many lands. He is the most wel- 
come guest known at the frontier army posts, 
and there is hardly an Indian reservation 
where he has not sat beside a camp fire. It 
makes no difference whether there is war or 
peace in the West, he goes his undisturbed 
way. During the last serious Indian disturb- 
ances, when the tribes were enraged at the in- 
terference with their religious dances, Mr. 
Remington calmly went over into the ranks of 
the savages and spent days making pictures. 
He is known among his friends as the ‘‘ Mighty 
Hunter,’’ and his house, in a New York suburb, 
is overflowing with the spoils of his travels in 
every country where action and color are to 
be found. 
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F course Jean forgot her purse. She 
always selected the most important 
thing and forgot it. She could have 

come off without her parasol as well as not, for 
it wasn’t very warm after all; and she always 
wore her veil in her pocket, folded into a neat 
square with a black headed pin stuck through 
it, so that wouldn’t have been much loss. But 
to leave the purse, with all the money for sup- 
plies and commissions, and not find it out 
till they were actually in the village, fourteen 
miles from Deer Lodge, that was a little too 
bad. Every member of Mrs. Kenneth’s big 
house party wanted something, and Mrs. Ken- 
neth herself had given them a list several 
inches long, for marketing was done only once 
a week at Deer Lodge. There was a regular 
person whose business it was to attend to this, 
but Jean had begged to do it instead, and that 
made it all the worse. 

“Jean Winter, you need a nurse,” said 
Arthur indignantly. 

““T brought the list, any way,’’ Jean said. 
“If I'd forgotten that and brought the purse, 
we shouldn’t have been much better off, for 
we never could have remembered all these 
things. How much money have you?”’ 

Arthur dived into his different pockets, and 
laid the result between them on the seat of the 
buckboard—four dollars and sixty five cents, 
besides three rather battered stamps, which 
Jean examined critically. 

“Tf there’s enough stick left on these, we 
can use them for Marion’s letters,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and we needn’t get her any more. 
I’ll leave out all my errands and yours too— 
you can use Harry’s cigarettes—and we’ll just 
get what is absolutely necessary. Darius must 
be put in the stable, and must have some grain. 
Will that cost much ?” 

“About fifty cents, I imagine,’’ answered 
Arthur, taking up the reins again. 

“Perhaps we can beat them down to forty 
five,” Jean suggested, brightening. ‘‘ Oh, 
Arthur, I really think it’s going to be fun !”” 

He smiled and tucked the rug around her 
more securely, though the operation wasn’t 
really necessary. 

“You've got that requisite drop of Hebrew 
blood in you all right,” he said. 

“Tt was fun,’’ Jean declared several hours 
later, as they sat under an old willow tree by a 
sociable little brook, eating paté sandwiches 
and cold roast quail. ‘‘I really think I’ma 
born housekeeper. Everything is paid for, 
even Darius, and we haven’t a cent between 
us. IfIhad let you buy those dreadful sou- 
venir spoons, we couldn’t have paid for the 
vinegar. I really enjoyed contriving and 


managing and asking prices. I never knew 
before that I was cut out for a poor man’s 
wife.” 

‘You don’t mean bed rock poor, do you ?’’ 
Arthur looked anxious. ‘‘ You mean a man in 
moderate circumstances, with enough to live 
on comfortably, and a little extra for occasional 
cocktails and ice cream sodas.”’ 

“Indeed I don’t ; I mean a really poor man, 
so poor that you just had a little bit every 
month, and had to contrive and plan to keep 
within it. If you had salad you wouldn’t have 
any dessert, and the roast beef would do for 
two dinners and innumerable luncheons. I’d 
love it.” 

“Oh, dear,’’ he said discontentedly, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose I’ve got to start in and scatter my small 
inheritance or give it to a hospital. It never 
looked big to me before.”’ 

“T wouldn’t,” she said, getting up. ‘‘ Per- 
haps Mrs. Arthur won’t share my views. Not 
many girls do. Let’s go back and explore the 
village some more. We ought to be starting for 
home before long.”’ 

Arthur rolled over on his back with a luxuri- 
ous stretch. 

“Pm so comfortable,” he protested. ‘‘ Well, 
wait for me, can’t you? Come and help me 
up.’’ He took the hands she held down to 
him, but made no effort to rise, looking up at 
her with an expression that made her color and 
exclaim impatiently, 

“T can’t lift you all by myself, you great 
thing !’’ 

He laughed and sprang to his feet. 

‘‘ Let’s run,”’ he said, still holding one of her 
hands, and off they started through the long 
grass, bending to escape the low branches of 
the old apple trees. They stopped, laughing 
and panting, when they came to the road, and 
found a small boy watching them with solemn 
contempt. 

“That cow wouldn’t have hurt you,” the boy 
said. 

““Wouldn’t he really?” Arthur asked in a 
tone of relief. ‘‘We didn’t know, of course. 
He looked a littie irritable.” 

“It’s a her,” said the boy, with undisguised 
scorn for city bumpkins and their ignorance. 
‘“We pasture herin there. She’s a fine cow. 
She gives three gallons a day.” 

“Three gallons of what ?” Arthur looked the 
picture of inquiring innocence, but something 
evidently struck the boy. 

““Ginger beer,’’? he remarked over his shoul- 
der as he walked off. Jean was shaking with 
laughter. 

“*He’ll do,’”’ they both said at once, and then 
felt obliged to crook little fingers and press 
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their thumbs together while they silently 
wished. 

‘“Thumbs, Shakspere,’’ added Jean. ‘‘Do 
you know, that drugstore over there is the only 
shop we haven’t been in, except the saloons.”’ 

‘“No use in going now when we haven’t a 
cent,’’ said Arthur, 

‘‘But there’s such an awfully handsome 
clerk, Arthur. Do look at him. I love that 
big, blond type, only he ought to be clean 
shaven.’’ 

‘You might go in and suggest it.”’ 

“T am going in to talk to him, just the same. 
I think he’s fascinating.”’ 

“T wouldn’t. He’ll chuck you under the 
chin and ask you how’s mommer, most likely.’’ 

““No, he won’t; come on. Let’s ask for 
something he couldn’t possibly have, as an 
excuse. What shall it be ?” 

‘* Antimacassars ?”’ 

‘“Nonsense. No sane person would ask for 
those at a drug store.”’ 

“Try Buffalo Bilious Powders, then.”’ 

““ Don’t be idiotic. I think I’ll ask for Créme 
Timon. You never would find it at a little 
country store like this. If they should happen 
to have it, mind, you’re to suddenly discover 
that you have forgotten your purse.”’ 

“T never carried one in my life. I don’t 
see what you want to go in for, any way,’’ 
Arthur said, pulling open the wire door. 

“You would if he was a girl,’’ returned Jean 
in a cautious aside. ‘‘ Play we’re a couple of 
tourists,’’ she added. ‘‘Ah, good afternoon. 
Have you any Créme Timon?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said the big, blond young 
man. His voice had an unmistakable tone of 
breeding and refinement. ‘‘We have very 
little call for such things. I can give you cold 
cream or glycerine.”’ 

‘I’m afraid they won’tdo.’”’ Jean spoke with 
sweet regret. ‘‘ One gets so sunburned driving. 
I never find anything that does any good but 
Créme Timon. This is such a pretty part of 
the country.”’ 

‘Indeed itis. A great many coaching parties 
come through here. It seems to be a favorite 
route. Did you come by the falls ?’’ 

‘““No, I think not. We are traveling in a 
buckboard, which is really the pleasantest way, 
if you are going over the hills at all.’’ Jean 
leaned confidentially on the counter, with an 
amused side glance at Arthur, who was examin- 
ing a case of curling tongs with bored patience. 

‘Ves, indeed,” said the clerk. ‘‘ You are so 
free to come and go as you please. If you are 
going to put up here for the night A 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ Jean said hastily. ‘Weare going 
on to join—some friends. We merely put our 
buckboard in the stable for an hour or two, 
while we rested.” 

“*My dear,’”’ said Arthur, with asudden twinkle 
in his eyes and a lordly air of possession that 
made Jean long to slap him, ‘‘ don’t you think 
we might better be going ?”’ 

““T suppose it is time,’’ she said, with as 
good a grace as she could muster. ‘ Well, 
good afternoon.”’ 
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“One minute,’’ said the clerk, diving down 
abruptly behind the counter and reappearing 
with a box full of little jars. ‘‘ Yes, here it is, 
Créme Timon /”’ he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“This box of samples was sent us early in the 
summer, and I had quite forgotten it. How 
fortunate it was !’’ 

His two customers suddenly gave way to un- 
controllable laughter. 

‘““Wasn’t it funny that you should find it just 
at the last minute !’’ Jean explained, struggling 
for composure. ‘‘I’m very glad. Arthur, will 
you pay for it, please ?’’ 

Arthur looked at her in bewilderment. 

“But how the deuce——” he began, when a 
look of terrible warning reminded him of his 
part. He searched his pockets with elaborate 
thoroughness, even turning a few of them in- 
side out, then exclaimed in a well simulated 
tone of stage surprise, 

““What can I have done with my purse ? I 
must have left it in the buckboard.”’ 

Jean groaned inwardly, and expected to see 
the clerk arrest them both as suspicious char- 
acters, but he seemed quite unmoved, and only 
said, 

“That is hardly a safe place to leave it. 
There are always a good many boys hanging 
around the stable.”’ 

“Oh, well, there isn’t very much in it,’’ said 
Arthur, with rising pride in his histrionic 
power. ‘“‘If you don’t mind charging that for 
a little while, I’ll drive by here and pay for it 
as we leave town. The name is Holliday.’’ 

The clerk looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Arthur 
Holliday?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, so it is! 
Don’t you remember me—Phil Graham ?”’ 

Arthur stared across the counter in growing 
amazement. 

“You aren’t that little freshman we——”’ he 
began. 

““But I was, that same unlucky freshman,”’ 
laughed the other, as they shook hands. ‘‘ You 
don’t look five years older, but a senior always 
does seem a patriarch to a freshman.’’ 

He glanced inquiringly towards Jean, and 
there was an awkward pause. Arthurtook the 
dilemma boldly by the horns. 

‘“My dear,’”’ he said blandly, ‘‘this is Mr. 
Graham, an old college friend of mine.’’ 

“It’s very good of him to say friend, Mrs. 
Holliday,’’ began the young man, when Arthur 
broke in nervously with, 

“But what are you doing up here in this lit- 
tle village, Graham ?”’ 

“Well, I broke down last spring, just after 
my father failed, and they ordered me into the 
country, so I came up here toan old farm house 
that I’m related to, and took the first thing that 
turned up. I’m still studying medicine, and I 
do a little unprofessional doctoring. You don’t 
know how good it seems to see some one from 
the world below.’’ He added the last a little 
apologetically, for his old college friend was 
showing an unmistakable desire to get away. 

“I’m awfully glad to have seen you,’’ Arthur 
said, trying hard to look as if he meant it. 
“Tl see you again very soon. I’ll stop with 
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the money, you know. Now come, my dear, 
we must hurry. We’ll be awfully late. Good 
by, old man. We’ll see each other again soon. 
Thank heaven!’’ he added devoutly, as the 
wire door banged behind them. 

They scurried down the village street, glanc- 
ing nervously over their shoulders with a vague 
fear that the police might be after them. Twenty 
minutes later they had left by a back street, 
and were on their way home. 

‘Well, I’ve learned one thing today,” Arthur 
said in a tone of satisfaction. ‘‘I never knew 
before that I was sucha good liar. Think of the 
fun I’ve missed all these years.”’ 

“T thought some of the ones you told this 
afternoon were not exactly necessary.’’ Jean’s 
tone was pointed. 

“‘T got sort of fascinated by it, and couldn’t 
stop. I wish we could come across somebody 
else I could try it on, just to keep my hand in 
till we get back. Iam so afraid I’ll lose the 
knack.”’ 

“Don’t worry. You can pick it up again any 
time. Do you know, I’m awfully thirsty.” 

“So am I, and hungry, too.” 

“'There’s a dear little cottage right ahead of 
us. Let’s goin and ask fora glass of water, 
and they’ll offerus some milk. People always 
do in the country. Only don’t you try any 
more nonsense.”’ 

““T don’t understand your allusion.”’ 

“Well, you need not call me ‘my dear,’ for 
instance.” 


They tied Darius, and went down a tiny path 


between borders of mignonette. On the porch 
a little old lady sat, patching some ungainly 
masculine underwear, which she modestly 
tucked out of sight when she saw the two 
strangers. 

“‘Might we ask for a glass of water?”’ 

Arthur had a cordial, friendly little way of 
asking for things that made you feel privileged 
in giving them. 

‘“We are so very thirsty,’’ Jean added with 
her most winning smile. 

“Certainly,” said their hostess, rising as 
actively asa girl. ‘‘Won’t you come into the 
parlor and rest a bit?” 

‘Thank you, we’d rather sit out here on the 
steps, if we may,” Jean answered. ‘“ Your gar- 
den is so sweet. How good that looks!’ she 
added a few minutes later, as the old lady re- 
appeared with a tray of fresh Graham bread 
and home made butter and a glass pitcher of 
milk. ‘‘It is too bad to put you to all that 
trouble. What beautiful bread !’’ 

“T thought you might like a bite of some- 
thing,” said the old lady, evidently gratified. 
‘“T don’t go much on milk all by itself. You 
are tourists, I presume ?”’ 

A wicked look came into Arthur’s eyes. 

‘‘Oh, no,’”? he said; ‘‘at least, we are not 
traveling for pleasure. It is a business trip.” 

‘“‘ Samples ?”’ she asked with interest. 

“No, we are not exactly drummers,”’ Arthur 
said, refusing to see the warning glare Jean 
was turning on him. ‘‘ My sister, Miss—ah— 
Summer is the correspondent fora large news- 
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paper, and Iam an artist, so we have been sent 
to write up the rural life of this district.’’ 

‘* Arthur !”? murmured Jean under her breath. 
*‘T’ll never go anywhere with you again.” 

“‘ Well now, that’s interesting,” said the old 
lady. 

‘What they particularly want us to find out,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘is whether it would be practica- 
ble to start a factory up here for bottling some 
of this fine country air of yours. With a sprig 
of lavender or mignonette put in each jar, it 
ought to sell very well to people who can’t get 
away from the hot, crowded cities. One jar 
would make a room pleasant for several hours.”’ 

The old lady looked puzzled. 

“T don’t know,’’ she said. ‘I don’t see ex- 
actly how it would pay. Perhaps, now, they 
meant it for a joke?” 

““Why, perhaps they did. 
of that,’”’ returned Arthur. 

Jean choked suddenly. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ she said, looking very 
red. ‘‘ Milk always makes me choke a little. 
It does my mother, too. You have been very 
kind to us, but I think we must be going on.”’ 

“Wait a minute,’”’ said their hostess, disap- 
pearing into the little entry. In afew moments 
she came back, carrying a gorgeous red plush 
autograph album. 

“There was an artist fellow stopped here 
once,’”’ she explained, ‘‘and he drewa picture 
for me’’—proudly showing a sketch of the 
view from her porch. ‘‘I thought maybe you 
would do some little thing for me too.’’ 

Arthur looked dismayed, and Jean nearly 
choked again. 

“Why, I—I’m afraid I shouldn’t do it well 
enough,’’ he stammered. ‘‘ Newspaper work 
isn’t very particular, you know. Besides, I 
haven’t any chiaroscuro with me today.” 

“ You could just use a pencil,’ the old lady 
suggested. ‘‘ Any little sketch—I’d be proud 
to have it.”’ 

He took the book in desperation, and sharp- 
ened his pencil as slowly as possible. 

“Pll tell you,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll draw you the 
very latest thing for autograph albums. All 
the big artists in New York are doing it now. 
You never see an album without one.’’ 

“Td like that,” with pleased excitement. 

“It’s drawing a pig with your eyes shut,’ he 
explained. She looked slightly disappointed, 
but Arthur was already screwing up his eyes, 
and drawing an elaborate animal whose back 
failed to connect with his head and whose eye 
landed in the neighborhood of his spare ribs. 

“There !”’ he said proudly, and signed it in 
a flowing hand, ‘‘C. D. Gibson.”’ 

“Your name isn’t Summer, then, like your 
sister’s ?’’ asked the owner of the album. 

‘“Oh, yes, it is,’ answered Arthur. ‘‘ That is 
just my zom de plume. I always draw under 
the name of Gibson.”’ 

“Now we must thank you again and say 
good by,’? Jean was beginning, when steps 
were heard on the gravel path, and a man’s 
voice called out, 

‘““May I have some supper now, Cousin 


I hadn’t thought 
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Ruth? I’ve got to go up the road to have a 
look at my twins.”’ 

Arthur and Jean started to their feet in dis- 
may. Escape was impossible, for there was 
only one path, and right in the middle of it, star- 
ing-at them in undisguised amazement, stood 
their friend the drug clerk. Cousin Ruth was 
the only one equal to the occasion. . 

“Philip, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘this is Miss 
Summer and her brother, who are traveling for 
a newspaper. Mr. Summer is an artist, and 
draws under the name of Mr. Gibson. Perhaps 
you’ve heard of him. Miss Summer, this is 
Mr. Philip Graham, my cousin.’’ 

Cousin Ruth was enjoying herself tremen- 
dously. Her cheeks were quite pink with ex- 
citement. The others were flushed, too, but 
their enjoyment was not so evident. Graham 
lifted his hat and bowed coldly, as if he had 
never seen them before, and passed into the 
house. Cousin Ruth thought it was a little 
natural embartassment. For her part, she liked 
to see young people somewhat shy. Most of 
them were altogether too sure of themselves 
nowadays. 

“He isn’t used to young ladies,’’ she ex- 
plained, smiling. ‘‘ He don’t see many up here. 
I’ll tell him to come back, for he’s a real-clever 
young man. He’d enjoy meeting you. Phil— 
ip!’ As the wire door swung shut behind 
their kind little hostess, Arthur and Jean ex- 
changed glances. Without a word, they tip- 
toed down the-steps and fled. 

Jean was ominously silent. For a mile or 
two, Arthur whistled blithely to himself, and 
tried to be cheerfully unconscious that anybody 
was not in sympathy with him; then he gave 
it up. 

““Say what you want to, Jean, only, for good- 
ness’ sake, say something,’’ he broke out. ‘“‘If 
we hadn’t gone into that old drug store in the 
first place, it would have been all right. I 
wasn’t particularly stuck on doing it.’’ 

“It would have been all right any way, if 
you hadn’t made such an idiot of yourself and 
me too. A nice opinion Mr. Graham must 
have of us !”’ 

“But confound it, Jean, how was I to suppose 
I had ever seen the fellow before? I only knew 
him slightly at college, and he’s no end 
changed.”’ 

“You might have known you would come 
across somebody you knew. I never went 
anywhere with you that you didn’t. What 
possessed you to tell all that stuff to that dear 
little old lady ?”’ 

“JT don’t know. I ought to be kicked. I 
never want to monkey with private theatricals 
again.’’ 

“‘Oh, dear, I feel dreadfully about it. And 
you have put me in a nice position with Mr. 
Graham, first acting as if we were married, and 
then——”’ Jean’s eyes were beginning to wink 
rapidly. 

Arthur leaned overand tucked the rug around 
her again. 

“Perhaps, some day, something will happen 
to make it all right,’’ he said artlessly. 


” 
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Jean was saved from replying by a sudden 
strange whirr from one of the wheels, and a 
jump on the part of Darius. 

“That old fool of a wheel!’’ Arthur ex- 
claimed, pulling up the horse and giving Jean 
the reins. “I’m afraid itis stuck. Yes, it’s 
a hot box. Here, let me help you out. We 
have got to get the wheel off some way.”’ 

To take off a wheel froma hot axle when the 
nut sticks and you are several miles from a 
monkey wrench, isn’t easy. Nearly half an 
hour of useless effort and suppressed profanity 
had gone by when Jean jumped up with a joy- 
ous exclamation. 

“‘T hear wheels !’’ she cried. 

They were on a narrow strip of the road, with 
the steep hill on one side and the bank of the 
creek on the other. ‘‘They can’t get by if 
they want to, ‘so they will have to help us. 
Yes, there’s a wagon with a manin it coming. 
I’m so—oh, goodness, Arthur! Yes, it is. 
Let usrun! It’s that dreadful clerk !”’ 

“Graham? Well, it’sfate. I’m going to 
make a clean breast of the whole thing, Jean.’’ 

‘“T suppose you will, in the police court,’ 
she answered. ‘‘He has probably come to ar- 
rest you for the Créme Timon. Until then, 
you will please not do anything of the kind. 
You have said enough as it is. Nothing can 
make it any better. I only wish we were in 
Jericho !”’ 

Mr. Graham pulled up behind them with 
evident reluctance. It was plain that he 
wouldn’t have stopped at all, if the road had 
been a little wider. Nobody looked at any- 
body for a few minutes, and Arthur tugged 
ostentatiously at the wheel. 

‘Ah, by the way, Graham,’’ he began blandly, 
““do you happen to have a monkey wrench 
with you? We've gota hot box here.”’ 

‘‘T believe I have,’’ said Graham shortly, 
bringing one up from a box under the seat, 
and handing it to Arthur with a very bad 
grace. 

“‘T’m sorry to block the road,’’ Arthur went 
on. ‘‘ Jean, do you suppose you could hold this 
axle up while I pull ?”’ 

Jean did it with obvious effort and a good 
deal of panting. The young man in the second 
wagon was evidently getting uncomfortable. 

“T must rest my arms just a second, Arthur,” 
she said plaintively. That did it. The clerk 
climbed down and said coldly, 

‘Perhaps I can help. Let me relieve you.”’ 

“Oh, thank you very much,’’? she mur- 
mured. 

“There, it’s off,’’ said Arthur. ‘Thanks 
ever so much, Graham. Do you know how we 
could get some axle grease ?”’ 

““Yes; the farm house I’m bound for isn’t a 
quarter of a mile from here, if you could only 
get that far.”’ A sudden twinkle came into 
Graham’s eyes. ‘‘ Haven’t you anything greasy 
you could use till then, any—cold cream, for 
instance ?’’ There was a moment’s struggle, 
then all three gave way to peals of laughter. 

‘“‘Tt’s no use, Jean,’’ said Arthur, wiping his 
eyes. ‘‘I’m going to make a clean breast of 
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the whole thing. I don’t know what you think 
of us, Graham. The truth is, Miss Winter and 
I are visiting up at Deer Lodge with a lot of 
others, and Mrs. Kenneth sent us down to geta 
lot of things. After we had spent all our 
money, Miss Winter saw you through the win- 
dow and took a tremendous ” 

‘‘ Arthur!’ exclaimed Jean. ‘‘ Don’t believe 
a word he says, Mr. Graham. Let me tell it.’ 

“Not much,” said Arthur. “I’m running 
this. Miss Winter was suddenly smitten, 
Graham——’’ 

“Arthur, you’re perfectly dreadful !” 

‘Well, she likes big, blond men, so nothing 
would do but she must go in and——”’ 

“T won’t hear another word of such jar- 
gon! Mr. Graham, you don’t believe him, do 
you?” 

‘It’s gospel. truth,’’ said Arthur, unmoved. 
‘“Some of the complications were my fault, I 
confess, but she began it all. I didn’t want to 
wait around while she flirted with you, so I 
came the heavy conjugal to get even with her. 
We really aren’t married, you know—just 
friends ; sort of brother and sister——”’ 

“We haven’t been even friends since that last 
little episode,’’ Jean interposed. ‘‘ Arthur got 
so fascinated with fibbing that he couldn’t give 
itup. I wanted to kill him when he told all 
those yarns to that dear little old lady.”’ 

“T’ll never forget your face as you came up 
the path,” said Arthur, beginning to laugh 
again. 

‘* Your own was rather astudy, Mr. Gibson,’’ 
returned Graham. ‘‘I confess I was puzzled. 
I’m glad it’s all right, though.”’ 

‘““Here’s the Créme Timon,”’ said Jean. 
may do till we get to the farm house.” 

‘“Very nice article, Créme Timon,’ said 
Graham, smearing it over the axle. *‘ What did 
you pay for it?” 

‘“You ought to have seen us sneaking out of 
town by a back way, without a cent in our 
pockets,”’ said Jean, laughing. ‘‘ Shall we leave 
something as security ?” 

“You might leave me my monkey wrench,”’ 
answered Graham, rescuing it from under the 
seat of the buckboard. 

‘Do you use it professionally ?’’ 

“Not on my twins. It isn’t good for croup. 
They are all the patients I have had, except a 
very rich, disagreeable old miser. His heir 
called me in. Pointed, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“There,” interrupted Arthur. ‘I think that 
will last till we get to the farm house, if we go 
slowly.”’ 

‘“We'lltry it, any way,’’ said Graham. ‘“ff I 
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were you, Holliday, I would turn my attention 
toa certain chapter of the Bible that must have 
been left out of your college education. It will 
give you some valuable pointers. You'll find 
it in ‘ Acts,’ I believe.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Arthur meekly. “TI 
think it would be wholesome. Hop in, Sap- ~ 
phira.”’ 

* x * * 

“Well, Jean!’ exclaimed Mrs. Kenneth. 
“Do you know what time of the night it is ? 
Arthur, I’ve a good scolding ready for you. 
I’ve been dreadfully worried. I did not know 
but what you had eloped.”’ 

“‘T was afraid you had lamed the horse,”’ 
said Mr. Kenneth, running a professional hand 
down the inside of Darius’ fore leg. ‘‘ He isn’t 
at all warm. You must have come very 
slowly.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t our fault, Mrs. Kenneth,’’ began 
Jean, following her into the house. 

“Let’s have a court martial and try them for 
being out after hours,’’ said one of the girls, 
who was given to army buttons. 

““Which of you drove ?’’ added a debonair 
young man, who had been engaged several 
times himself, and had his suspicions. 

“Just wait till you hear our adventures, all 
of you;’’ and Arthur began the tale, with many 
interruptions from Jean, who insisted on fin- 
ishing it herself. 

‘*So you see it was fully eigit o’clock by the 
time we got started for home,’’ she concluded. 

“Oh, Jean,’”’ interposed Arthur, ‘‘it wasn't 
seven.’’ 

“Tt was too, Arthur. It was after eight,”’ 
she insisted, with a meaning look which he 
did not in the least understand. 

“My dear Jean,” he said, “I looked at my 
watch just after we left Graham, and it was ex- 
actly ten minutes of seven.”’ 

“Then may I ask,’’ said Mr. Kenneth 
gravely, ‘“‘what you did on the way home? 
Did Darius refuse to go out of a walk ?”’ 

Arthur looked suddenly enlightened and 
turned rather red, and there was a general 
shout of laughter. 

‘Perhaps the thing had stopped,” he began, 
but it was too late; the murder was out. Jean 
was indignant. 

‘““There’s atime for lying, Arthur, and atime 
for telling the truth,’’ she said. ‘‘ He told 
stories all the afternoon, Mrs. Kenneth, when 
it wasn’t at all necessary, and now when one 
little fib is wanted, out he comes with the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. Isn’t 
that just like a man?”’ 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 























LAL OF KILRUDDEN. 
KILRUDDEN ford, Kilrudden dale, 
Kilrudden fronting every gale 
On the frorn coast of Inishfree, 

And Lal’s first bed the plunging sea. 


Lal of Kilrudden with flame red hair, 
And the sea blue eyes that rove and dare, 
And the open heart with never a care ; 
With her strong brown arms and ankles bare, 
God in heaven, but she was fair, 

That night the storm put in from sea! 


The nightingales of Inishkill 

The rose that climbed her window sill, 

The shade that rustled or was still, 

The wind that roved and had his will, 

And one white sail on the low sea hill, 
Were all she knew of love. 


So when the storm drove in that day, 
And her lover’s ship on the ledges lay 
Past help and wrecking in the gray, 
And the cry was, ‘‘ Who’ll go down the bay, 
With half of the lifeboat’s crew away?” 
Who should push to the front and say, 
“*T will be one, be others who may,’’ 
But Lal of Kilrudden, born at sea? 


The nightingales all night in the rain, 

The rose that fell at her window pane, 

The frost that blackened the purple plain, 

And the scorn of pitiless disdain 

At the hands of the wolfish pirate main 

Quelling her great hot heart in vain, 
Were all she knew of death. 


Kilrudden ford, Kilrudden dale, 
Kilrudden ruined in the gale 
That wrecked the coast of Inishfree, 
And Lal’s last bed the plunging sea. 
Bliss Carman. 


A MAIDEN TO HER MIRROR. 
HE said he loved me! Then he called my hair 
Silk threads wherewith sly Cupid strings his 
bow, 
My cheek a rose leaf fallen on new snow ; 
And swore my round, full throat would bring 
despair 
To Venus or to Psyche. 


Time and care 
Will fade these locks ; the merry god, I trow, 
Uses no grizzled cords upon his bow. 

How will it be when I, no longer fair, 

Plead for his kiss with cheeks whence long ago 
The early snowflakes melted quite away, 
The rose leaf died—and in whose sallow clay 

Lie the deep sunken tracks of life’s gaunt 

crow? 


When this full throat shall wattle fold on fold, 
Like some ripe peach left drying on a wall, 
Or like a spent accordion, when all 

Its music has exhaled—will love grow cold ? 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


FINIS. 
THE end of life: a 
The smiles, the tears, 
The fantasies of hopes and fears 
Are but the ashes of the year’s 
Departing ember. 


The end of life: 
Naught but the haze, 
The lingering soul of other days, 
Wherein the trembling fancies gaze 
And dreamily remember. 


The end of life : 
The last leaves go, 
The journeyed footprints fainter grow 
Beneath the gentle, silent snow— 
Fulfilment of December. 
Clifford Howard. 


THE JUDGMENT BOOK. 
THE book was opened ; men in wonder stood ! 
No record kept of wrong! It told of good— 
Each deed of love! A soul crept up in fright, 
Then passed into the dark—his page was 
white ! 
Clarence Urmy. 


AERE PERENNIUS. 
NATIONS and men may pass away ; 
A fragrant thought can never die ; 
The soul beneath its potent sway 
Ascends on high. 


Poet, if thy dear verse doth hold 
Fast in its heart one truth sublime, 
There shall it gleam, a star of gold, 
And outlive time. 
Robert Loveman. 


HOW I LOVE THEE. 
Haw do I love thee? A tiny drop 
Of rain splashed down on the mountain top 
One April day. Then it joined two more 
And they trickled over the tufted floor, 
Gathering strength as they raced down hill ; 
When lo, from their union there sprang a rill, 
That cadenced quick to the musical breeze 
That played with the leaves of the lofty trees. 
And then, as its wandering way it took, 
The rill grew strong, and became a brook, 
And the brook danced on, and the sunbeams 

bright 

Made sport as they played in its mellow light ; 
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While the dimpling pebbles were filled with 
glee 
And nudged each other incessantly. 
But the hastening stream bid them all good by, 
And flowed down, down, ’neath the changing 
sky, 
And grew to a river, broad and deep, 
With a stately stride and a god-like sweep. 
And the sun burned down, but the river flowed, 
Too strong to care how the hot orb glowed ; 
Flowed out to the deey®and the changeless sea— 
And this, dear heart, is my love for thee. 
Tom Masson. 


THE LETTER. 
SHE sat with pen uplifted 
Above her paper white ; 
Across her face there drifted 
A ray of happy light. 


Her heart with words was ready: 
‘“My darling ”’ write and send ! 
She smiled—her hand was steady— 
She only wrote, ‘‘ My friend.” 
Lydia Avery Coonley. 


DEAD LOVE. 
As the slant star shine from an orb long dead 
Tincts the dull dark with glory, so the guise 
Of passion’s radiance o’er my life is shed 
Though long ago Love veil’d his dying eyes. 
Bessie Gray. 


AN INNING. 
‘* LOVE me little, love me long,’’ 
Doris called ‘‘a silly song’? ; 
Said ‘‘the man who wrote like that 
Wasn’t worth the looking at.’’ 


How my heart leaped when I heard 
That unguarded little word ! 
Then I said, and said it clearly, 
““T have loved you Jong and dearly.” 
Mary Dawson, 


WHEN CHLORIS KISSED ME. 
WHEN you kissed me, Chloris, dear, 

Lifting up your flower face, 
Crimson flushed from ear to ear, 

With a shy and artless grace, 
Heaven to earth was very near, 
When you kissed me, Chloris, dear. 


When your white arms drew me down, 
Softly clasping round my neck, 
Not a king for all his crown 
Could the half of my joy reck ; 
I was more than king’s compeer 
When you kissed me, Chloris, dear. 


How you trembled at it, sweet, 
Half ashamed to do so much! 
How your warm breast madly beat 
’Gainst my own at our lips’ touch ! 
Both your bright eyes held a tear 
When you kissed me, Chloris, dear. 


How the blood within me thrilled 
As I drank your lips’ sweet wine ! 
How I crushed you, and you stilled 
Close against this heart of mine! 
Eyes to eyes spoke love so clear 
Words were needless, Chloris, dear. 
. Vincent F. Howard. 


THE LITERARY GIRL. 

SHE will talk of Homer, Horace, 
Ibsen, Howells, Lewis Morris, 

Vergil, Seneca, and Aristophanes, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Guizot, Morley, 

Darwin, Huxley, Plato, and Euripedes ; 
She will say she dotes on ‘‘ Ouida,”’ 
And the chaps who wrote the Veda, 

Or the Koran, or the Talmud, and their train, 
And a slice or two of Bacon 
With Sir Edwin Arnold, taken 

As an antidote for Smollett and Mark Twain ; 
Phoebe Cary and her sister, 
Mrs. Browning, too, and Mr., 

Haggard, Benson, Kipling, Doyle, and Steven- 

son ; 

Not to mention Scott and Irving, 
And a hundred as deserving 

Of whatever notoriety they’ve won. 


I was awed when first I met her, 
But now, thank you, I know better, 
Since the trouble to investigate I took ; 
For I find this wondrous maiden, 
With such endless book lore laden, 
Never, in her life, has read a single book ! 
George Taggart. 
MY LOVER SAYS. 
HE says I should not give a glance 
To other men ; 
But ’tis no gift, for by some chance 
I’m sure to get one back again— 
Or two, or ten ; 
Besides, I only look to see 
If any of them look at me. 


He says I ought to see as through 
My lover’s eyes ; 
But I reply that so I do, 
For where he looks there I look too ; 
For I am wise, 
And know that 4e must look—to see 
If any of them look at me! 
J. E. V. Cooke. 


UNREQUITED. 

‘My true love hath my heart, and I have his’’— 
Sweet record of a mutual triumph won ! 
envy thee, possessor of such bliss, 

For my love hath my heart, and I—have none. 
Talcott Miner Banks. 


MEMORY. 
THE colors—hopes and joys and fears; 
The canvas—all the vanished years ; 
Thy faithful pictures dim mine eye, 
O master artist, Memory. 
Robert Loveman. 








SOMETHING NEW—BRAND NEW. 

WE have issued an édition de luxe of MUN- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE. It is something new in the 
magazine world—a brand new idea. We now 
and again do new things; this is the newest 
thing we have done. The édition de luxe is 
bound in cloth. It costs twenty five cents a 
copy. Boundinthis way it will last throughout 
the ages, whereas in ordinary binding a day’s 
wear makes it look like a tramp, battered and 
bruised and unsightly. The édition de luxe is 
a perfect book, handsomely bound and ready 
for the library. 

We have no desire to urge this edition upon 
our readers. Some will prefer to add fifteen 
cents to the usual purchase price and get the 
magazine in imperishable form. We don’t 
know how many will care to pay the additional 
price, but we do know what we should do if we 
were purchasing the magazine. The édition de 
/uae can be had from your newsdealers and 
from all book stores. It cannot be sent by mail 
except at a cost of ten cents for postage. 


INCONVENIENCES OF A FRON- 
TIER. 

A CURIOUS instance of the complications that 
sometimes result from international agree- 
ments arose recently in the competition for the 
building of new gunboats forour navy. One of 
the bids came from Detroit, but Secretary Her- 
bert was obliged to reject it on the ground that 
its acceptance would involve a violation of the 
so called Rush-Bagot treaty. 

Shortly after the ending of the war of 1812, 
with all the sufferings it had involved upon the 
people of both sides of the great lakes, Eng- 
land and the United States agreed to maintain 
no naval force on those inland waters. The 
terms of the contract were specific—‘‘ No other 
vessel of war shall be built or armed.’’? Dur- 
ing the civil war Mr. Seward gave the pre- 
scribed six months’ notice of our withdrawal 
from the treaty, but almost immediately after- 
ward the notice was recalled. Apparently the 
second thought of President Lincoln’s cabinet 
had decided that the agreement was worth 
maintaining. 

To the shipbuilding interests of the lakes, 
which are active and important, it is no doubt 
a hardship to be debarred from competing for 
the government business that goes to the yards 
of Atlantic and Pacific ports, and even to those 
on other inland waterways—for a torpedo boat 
has been built in Iowa; yet the government is 
probably wise, under existing circumstances, 
in letting the treaty stand. It would be a seri- 
ous matter to undertake the formation of a 
“military frontier ’’ along our northern border. 


THE 


There is just one way out of the difficulty. 
Wipe the frontier out altogether, let Canada 
join the Union, and a good many people besides 
the Detroit shipbuilders would be pleased. 


600,000 THIS MONTH. 

WE have reached the 600,000 point; we are 
still reaching out. The people know what 
they want when they see it; they know when 
it sells ata right price. It is because we have 
recognized this fact, because we have made a 
magazine for the people and at the people’s 
price, that we have so overwhelmingly out- 
stripped all magazine circulations of the 
world. 

Six hundred thousand is a good figure to end 
the year with. It sounds well—has a forceful 
ring. The same gain in 1896 that we have made 
during 1895 would run us up to 800,000 one 
year from today. And why shouldn’t our 
growth continue to be equally great? The im- 
provement in the magazine from month to 
month during the coming year will be quite as 
markedas it has been throughout the past year. 

HONEST MONEY. 

Ir is hard to see how there can be so much 
disagreement about currency questions when 
every speaker and writer so emphatically de- 
clares that he favors only ‘‘honest money.”’ 
Such remarkable unanimity of purpose should 
surely be sufficient to end the wearisome dis- 
cussion of the claims of the rival metals. When 
all the politicians are so avowedly athirst for 
honesty, surely they will not disappoint our 
hopes of concord, and nullify their laudation 
of ‘“‘honest money,’’ by offering us dishonest 
definitions of that specious term ? 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND TEM- 
PERANCE. 

HERE is a fact which a great many people in 
New York do not realize: in the vexed ques- 
tion of excise regulation, one of the greatest 
powers that make for the maintenance of the 
Sunday closing law is the Catholic church. 

It is true that a large percentage of the saloon 
keepers are Catholics, and that a large percen- 
tage of their customers are Catholics. These 
facts, emphasized in some cases by the per- 
vasive prejudice of sect, have led many Pro- 
testants to believe that the Roman church is 
less earnestly in sympathy with the cause of 
temperance, and more favorable to the opening 
of saloons on Sunday, than are their own reli- 
gious organizations. On both of these points 
they are mistaken. If Sunday opening should 
be submitted to the voters of the metropolis, 
the influence of the Catholic clergy would be 
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IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 


one of the most powerful factors exerted on 
the negative side of the question. 


THE DISUSE OF THE EARRING. 

THE disuse of the earring is not yet quite 
universal among the rising generation, but the 
ornament in question has disappeared wholly 
from the ears of the fashionable and better bred 
young women and girls. It is, we think, not too 
much to say that in New York, at least, jewelry 
in the ear of one of this class would cause her to 
be regarded much with the same feeling that 
she would arouse if her cheeks showed un- 
mistakable signs of artificial crimson. What is 
true of the girls of more careful training and un- 
doubted social position is more or less true of 
the girls of the great middle class. Some of 
these, however—and it is to be regretted—still 
affect the jeweled ear—a barbaric custom little 
better, except for conventional sanction, than 
that kindred bit of barbarism, the jeweled 
nose. We are glad to be able to say, though, 
that for the most part the wearing of jewelry 
in the earis relegated to the tenement house 
districts. What we have said applies wholly to 
young women and girls—not to the women of 
middle and advanced age. Reforms usually 
begin with youth, and this is a reform that 
entitles the present generation to the respect 
and honor of all intelligent minds. 

This reformation has been going on but a very 
little while—a few years at most, but its pro- 
gress has been so rapid that we venture the pre- 
diction that the incoming century will not find 
fifty per cent of the American women with 
their ears mutilated for the purpose of a bar- 
baric ornamentation, and perhaps not twenty 
per cent actually wearing it. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST. 

THE holiday season is upon us. It brings 
its joys and its anxieties. It ought not to bring 
anxieties, but it does. It is not altogether a 
season of rejoicing. 

The system of extravagant present giving is 
the chief cause of gloom, perplexity, and heart- 
ache. But since we cannot overturn a system 
ina day, the wisest thing to do is to conform to 
it within reasonable limits. This can be done 
at nominal expense; and, after all, it is the 
motive, the thought, the good will, that the 
recipient of a present appreciates, if he be a 
right minded man, far more than the value of 
the present itself. And if he be a sordid 
wretch, he is not worthy of your good will or 
your gift. 

In your selection of presents, we wish in all 
seriousness to invite your attention to Mun- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE—a year’s subscription to 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—as the best present— 
incomparably the best present—that a dollar 
can buy. We care not where you look for 
your bargain. You may search the earth, or 
let your imagination soar to other planets or 
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descend to regions below, and still you will 
not find anything for one dollar that would 
give to a friend the hours of pleasure, the real 
happiness, that he would get from a year’s sub- 
scription to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


CHURCH UNITY. 

THE reunion of Christendom may be a dream, 
but it is at least an attractive, a beautiful, an 
iridescent one. Never before, since the Chris- 
tian church was rent asunder, has it appeared 
in such tangible and life-like guise as now; 
never before has it drawn simultaneous utter- 
ances of sympathy from the heads of the great 
communions. The Pope himself, ‘“‘ the vener- 
able and engaging prelate in the Vatican,” as 
Bishop Potter of New York says, has recently 
spoken of the subject ‘‘in terms of devout long- 
ing to which we must all respond ”’ ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has responded no less 
earnestly ; and to almost every church the 
thought has come, vaguely yet suggestively. 

The obstacles are great and may prove insur- 
mountable, the dream may never find complete 
fulfilment ; yet that the idea should be set be- 
fore the Christian world is something. Who 
would have dared to formulate it two hundred, 
or even one hundred, years ago? We grow 
wiser as we grow older, and we are learning 
that liberality is better than bigotry, that sym- 
pathy is wiser than enmity, that charity is more 
Christian than hatred. The disciples of Jesus 
should be friends, even if they cannot be 
brothers. 

THE WORLD IS BETTER. 

REFORMERS are apt to take pessimistic views 
of existing conditions. They are prone to 
exaggerate the world’s need of their favorite 
panacea. The advocates of prohibition some- 
times tell us that if we do not stop the liquor 
traffic by law, civilization will be wrecked in 
the sea of alcohol. Political purists declare 
that we are losing the civic virtues of our fore- 
fathers. Medical theorists announce that we 
are mentally and physically degenerate. 

It is pleasant to observe a reformer—an 
earnest, real, and successful one—who does 
not think that the world has gone backward. 
At a recent convention of that great and in- 
fluential organization, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, its president, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, declared her belief that every year 
there is a gradual decline in the consumption 
of intoxicants. ‘‘Steam and electricity, ma- 
chinery and invention, have put level heads 
at a premium,’ she said. ‘‘In the widening 
fieid of athletics, alcoholic stimulation is dis- 
countenanced. The bicycle is the most in- 
fluential temperance reformer of the age. The 
science, civilization, and religion of the times 
check the drinking habit in our country.”’ 

Miss Willard’s opinion is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. It isupheld by statistics and confirmed 
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by general observation. She is correct, too, in 
assigning to the increasing strain of business 
and industrial life a prominent place among 
the causes of the growth of temperance. The 
competition is too keen, nowadays, for the man 
whose faculties are not always at their best 
and clearest. Alcoholic stimulation doesn’t 
pay. Modern existence may be satirized as 
“‘a chase for the dollar,’ but it has its good 
points and its salutary lessons. 


AN EXPLODED ALARM. 

IT is almost a century since an English curate 
alarmed the world with a pamphlet in which 
he predicted the coming ruin of mankind 
through the overcrowding of a continually in- 
creasing population. Mr. Malthus’ conclusions 
were so ingeniously worked out, and sounded 
a warning that was, if vague, yet so novel and 
of such terrible suggestion, that his ‘‘ Essay on 
the Principle of Population ”’ was a literary 
sensation of his day. His arguments were 
combated, he himself was reviled ; and yet his 
forecasts have been to a considerable extent 
justified by later history. His main premises 
were perfectly correct. He set before the world 
the fact that the human race multiplies indefi- 
nitely in geometric ratio—a process whose pos- 
sibilities are well known to any one that has 
calculated the growth of asum of money in- 
vested at compound interest—whereas addi- 
tions to its means of subsistence are compara- 
tively small and strictly limited ; and he asked 
what the result would be when modern ad- 
vaucement abolished war and pestilence, the 
old checks, cruel and yet merciful, upon the 
inordinate increase of population ? 

The question is one that has long been fa- 


miliar to the statesmen and social reformers of - 


the crowded countries of the Old World, where 
“pressure of population’’ has become a stock 
term of economic science. It has even been 
asked in America, with its vast tracts of land 
that is still almost virgin soil. We can see, 
however, that there are at work influences 
which Malthus did not take into his calculation. 

The population of the civilized countries has 
grown greatly since Malthus’ time, and it con- 
tinues to increase in geometrical ratio ; but that 
ratio of increase is constantly decreasing. It 
depends, of course, upon the excess of the 
birth rate over the death rate. The advance 
of medical science has perceptibly diminished 
the latter; but almost everywhere in Europe 
and America recent years have seen a still 
more marked decline in the birth rate. Many 
observers are now pointing out that if this ten- 
dency continues, in a few more decades there 
will be as many deaths es births, and popu- 
lation will be stationary, with every prospect of 
an actual decline. 

In England, for instance, it is calculated that 
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the population, now a little less than 30,000,000, 
will slowly increase to about 38,000,000 in 1950, 
at which point it will reach its maximum. In 
other European countries similar conditions 
are predicted. In France, population is al- 
ready stationary. In Germany, where the birth 
rate has been exceptionally high, it is decis- 
ively declining. In the United States it is 
considerably lower than in England, and the 
continuance of our past rapid advance in num- 
bers depends mainly on immigration, which 
is likely to slacken as the European surplus 
diminishes. 

For the present, the development is one that 
concerns the Old World rather than ourselves, 
but on the whole it is cause for congratulation 
to both hemispheres. 


THE AFRICAN GOLD CRAZE. 

WE have heard much, in the last few years, 
of a superfluity of silver; and now we are 
threatened with a deluge of gold. The pro- 
duction of the yellow metal is increasing in 
the United States and Australia, the two coun- 
tries that have for forty years been the chief 
sources of the world’s supply ; while in South 
Africa we are to have the greatest output of 
gold the world ever saw. As to the results of 
this new development, there is the usual 
chorus of divergent opinions. Without at- 
tempting to decide, however, whether it will 
raise prices, stimulate commerce, and ma- 
terially augment the wealth of the world, it is 
safe to say that it will fail to revolutionize ex- 
isting conditions. The precious metal will pass 
into the hands of those who already have, not 
those who neither have nor possess means of 
having. In the old days of the Californian and 
Australian discoveries, it was at least possible 
for penniless miners to wash out the precious 
dust with their own hands on their own claims. 
Nowadays, the industry is wholly in the hands 
of companies with large capital and expensive 
machinery. 

The most remarkable incident of the gold 
“boom ’’ has been the speculative craze in the 
London stock market—a craze that has recalled 
the wildest days of the South Sea Bubble, but 
which has been on a far vaster scale than that 
famous piece of eighteenth century finance. 
On the 1st of October it was calculated that the 
market value of a dozen leading South African 
companies, with a total capitalization of $93,- 
000,000, had risen to $624,000,000. The mean- 
ing of such a tremendous inflation will be 
appreciated by any one who has the slightest 
knowledge of stock exchange operations. It 
is scarcely credible that six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars can be invested in the enter- 
prises these companies represent, with per- 
manent profit and-security. It cannot be pos- 
sible that they will continue indefinitely to 
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pay adequate dividends on so enormous a sum. 
The mining districts of South Africa are de- 
scribed as differing greatly from those of our 
Pacific slope. In the latter, most of the gold 
discoveries of bonanza days were surface de- 
posits, very rich, but soon exhausted. In the 
former there are immense masses of low grade 
ore, every ton of which yields its ten, twelve, 
or fifteen dollars’ worth of the precious metal 
with practically unfailing regularity. Hence 
mining is a far less uncertain operation in 
Africa than in any earlier field. Nevertheless, 
there is an end to all things, and the metalli- 
ferous veins cannot last forever. They must 
sooner or later become exhausted and value- 
less ; and long before that—indeed, at almost 
any moment—there may come a financial re- 
lapse that will ruin thousands of English in- 
vestors and shake the money markets of the 
world. 

The whole affair is an interesting spectacle, 
even to those who are beyond the reach of the 
speculative vortex. 

“MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE.” 

Dr. SAMUEL F. SmiTuH’s ‘“ America’? may 
not be an ideal national anthem, but it is un- 
doubtedly the most widely known and the most 
generally accepted of American patriotic 
poems, and the recent convention of the Epis- 
copal church was well advised in adding it to 
the church’s hymnal. It has been suggested 
that other denominations are likely to take 
the same step. It is perhaps somewhat strange 
that the first to take it should be a communion 
that has been charged with Anglomania. The 
charge is unjust, no doubt, but still it has been 
brought. 

Patriotism is a grand emotion, one that has 
done much for men and nations. The love of 
country does not imply the hatred of other 
countries. That isa feeling that springs from 
ignorance and prejudice, and works evil to 
both its authors and its objects. ‘‘ America’”’ 
breathes only the true patriotism—the noble in- 
spiration of duty and honor. It is well worthy of 
aplace among any collection of religious lyrics. 





AN ILL CHOSEN NAME. 
IN our happy family of forty four States— 
or forty five; counting Utah—some are well 
named, others moderately well, and one so 
badly that she should be rechristened. In 
itself and in its associations, Washington is as 
fine a combination of letters as the language con- 
tains. It is well adapted to be the designation 
of the capital city of the nation whose chief 
founder George Washington was; but when, 
in addition to this and a long list of other more 
or less appropriate uses, it was attached toa 
State, an error was made, that should even at 
this late day be rectified. The choice displayed 
a most un-American lack of originality, and 
created a most unnecessary confusion. Why 
could not some such characteristic and eupho- 
nious title as Tacoma have been substituted ? 
Why should it not be substituted even now ? 
The prime function of a name is to desig- 
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nate, to be distinctive. Our northwesternmost 
State is unfortunate in possessing an appella- 
tion that is a perpetual confusion and almost a 
nuisance. 

A POSTAL CARD INCIDENT. 

Ir would be strange if the long heralded 
death struggle between the armed nations of 
Europe were precipitated by the design of a 
postal card. That sucha thing is not incon- 
ceivable was shown by a recent conflict be- 
tween the officialdom of Austria and that of 
Italy. The latter having issued a special card 
in commemoration of the taking of Rome 
twenty five years ago, the Austrians—to whom 
the capture of the papal city gave especial um- 
brage—seized every specimen that came to 
their frontier, refusing to admit the offensive 
emblem to their territory. 

Hostilities will come when some cause of 
diplomatic conflict—perhaps as insignificant a 
cause as this—is taken up by that ever uncer- 
tain element, the public opinion of the nations 
involved, just as the Benedetti incident was 
taken up by French sentiment in 1870. A 
spider’s web once saved Scotland, and some 
similar trifle may yet plunge Europe into war. 





MEN, WOMEN, AND “ FIBS.”” 

‘“ DRIVE out nature with a pitchfork, aud she 
always comes back again,’’ the Roman poet 
said some centuries ago, and the remark is 
equally true today. Take, for instance, the 
still partially unsolved problems of sex in edu- 
cational matters. 

The old theory was a simple one: woman 
was an invention of the evil one, and must be 
treated accordingly. She must be segregated. 
Male students must gather in a monastic 
colony ; the female mind must be instructedin 
domestic seclusion, if at all. Professors and 
teachers must be celibates. At the English 
university of Oxford, where ancient customs 
were deeply rooted, it is only a few years ago 
that the last restrictions against marriage were 
removed from some of the college appoint- 
ments. 

On the other hand, equal fellowship seems 
to be the ideal toward which many modern re- 
formers tend. They would as far as possible 
obliterate the dividing line, believing that 
the mental qualities of the two sexes are simi- 
lar, and that the best discipline for both is that 
which comes from the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. Not every one agrees with them, 
however, and there are still many who cham- 
pion a measure of separation. The president 
of the Normal College, in New York, recently 
promulgated an edict that goes even beyond 
the limits of his academic territory, and forbids 
his woman scholars to walk to or from the col- 
lege with a male escort. Not even the com- 
pany of anear relative is permitted, for, says 
the president, “in spite of the natural truth- 
fulness of women, there is one point on which 
you cannot absolutely trust them, and that is 
their relationship to young men with whom 
they associate.”’ 
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Can this restriction be needful? Can this 
sweeping charge be true? Must we revise 
Byron’s celebrated lines into something like 
this ?— 

Oh, woman! Planned by Heaven to be 

A model of veracity ; 

When asked, ‘‘Who walked with thee just 
now ?”’ 

A sad prevaricator thou ! 

We hesitate to believe it, even though the alle- 

gation comes from the mouth of practical 

experience. 


A GOLDEN EXAMPLE. 

FROM a Vermont town comes a report which, 
if correct, affords gratifying proof that the de- 
generate laxity of principle so regrettably com- 
mon elsewhere has not swept over the granite 
hills of the Green Mountain State—or, at least, 
not into every corner of them. It seems that 
about a year ago a congregation in this Elysian 
locality advertised for a pastor, specifying that 
applicants must belong to a certain political 
party—a very proper restriction, in view of the 
well known fact that partisan distinctions are so 
strictly maintained in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The salary offered being, no doubt, extremely 
large, there was no lack of applicants, one of 
whom—having duly testified as to his political 
proclivities—was accepted and installed. 

But alas, for trickery and deception in high 
places! Recently it was discovered that at an 
election held three years ago, the new minis- 
ter, although considering himself a member of 
the organization to which he had professed 
allegiance, had been so nefariously immoral as 
to vote fora candidate of the opposite party. 
So hideous a disclosure of depravity brought 
down upon the guilty wretch an avalanche of 
righteous indignation. The leading members 
of his church, it is reported, at once stopped 
the contributions on which the pastor depends 
for his salary. One of them—a “ prominent 
woolen manufacturer ’’—declares, we are told, 
that he would sooner cut off his right hand 
than hear the gospel preached by a man who 
presumed to vote against him in 1892. A no- 
ble utterance! What excellent woolen goods, 
guiltless of shoddy or cotton admixture, must be 
produced by a manufacturer of such admirable 
and unbending rectitude ! 

We have heard of certain parts of the South 
where correct politics is mildly inculcated by 
social influences, but seldom—much too sel- 
dom—in South, North, or any other section, do 
we find such golden instances of loyalty to 
principle, of true charity and liberality of mind, 
as the case we have recorded. 

TO A CAPTIOUS CORRESPONDENT. 

IT is impossible to please every one. With 
this maxim we must console ourselves when 
areader of MUNSEY’s “calls us down’’ for 
speaking of a literary pseudonym as a zom de 
guerre. Nom de plume, he insists, is the only 
correct phrase, and.only a ‘“‘ Dutchman,” he 
says, would make such a mistake. 

Now, leaving our Teutonic fellow citizens 
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to resent this apparent slur upon their in- 
tellectuals, we will merely reply that if we 
have erred, we have erred in good company. 
Common usage, literary authority, and all the 
French and English lexicons seem to have 
made precisely the same mistake. That able 
but somewhat verbose work, the Century Dic- 
tionary, recognizes the phrase nom de guerre, 
and defines it as ‘‘a fictitious name temporarily 
assumed for any purpose,”’ and cites Dryden’s 
lines : 

Jane Clifford was her name, as books aver ; 
Fair Rosamond was but her zom de guerre. 
Webster, the Standard Dictionary, and all the 
others seem to be equally unfortunate in dis- 
agreeing with our correspondent—who may 
not be aware, by the way, that the other 
phrase, nom de plume, is a bit of bastard 
French invented in England, with no standing 
or usage in the country from which it pretends 

to hail. 

Anxious to be one of those who benefit their 
fellow men with no thought of reward, our 
correspondent fails to append any signature to 
his communication. From the postmark, how- 
ever, we regret to see that it was mailed in 
New York. We had always clung to the idea 
that the metropolis was a fairly intelligent 
settlement. 

SPELLING REFORM. 

A CRUSADE is afoot for the so called reform 
of English spelling. Its promoters urge us 
to write ‘‘accomplisht,’” ‘‘askt,’’ ‘‘ colleag,’’ 
‘‘cigaret,’’ “‘mercantil,’’ “ genuin,” “ dedly,”’ 
“clenly,”’ ‘“‘believ,’’ ‘‘emfasis,” ‘‘ fosforus,”’ 
““beuty,” “ frend,” “‘rime,’’ and to spell several 
hundred other words in a similarly ‘‘ reformed ”’ 
manner. 

We fully realize the fact that our present 
orthography is confusing and in many respects 
unsatisfactory. We know that figures have 
been marshaled to show that of the 2,320 hours 
which the average child spends in learning it, 
720 are wasted by its unnecessary intricacies. 
We deeply sympathize—we should be brutal 
indeed if we did not—with the foreigner who 
encounters such a sentence as “‘ Arough cough 
and hiccough plough me through.’’ And yet 
we hesitate to commit ourselves to the propa- 
ganda that has come to us. It is astep in the 
direction of phonetic simplicity, but not, we 
think, an entirely satisfactory one. It involves 
eleven new rules, some of which have several 
exceptions, besides a ‘‘supplementary list.’’ 
The change it puts at the head of its program, 
and on which it especially insists—the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘t’’ for ‘‘ed”’ at the end of certain 
verb forms—seems to us to be one of the least 
essential, and indeed to be objectionable as 
producing grotesque results. Highly as we 
think of the star eyed goddess of reform, we 
lose respect for her when she writes ‘‘ bankt”’ 
for ‘‘banked,” ‘‘collapst’’ for ‘ collapsed,” 
and “‘taxt”’ for ‘“‘taxed.”’ 

Spelling reform is a matter in which the re- 
former should be very sure he is right before 
he attempts to go ahead. 
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